—because they are the easiest cot to cover a roll 
with— 


—because they run LONGER—MORE UNIFORM- 
L 


These two features are money savers in any roll 
covering cost record and..... these features are 
established facts in the cost records of mills spin- 
ning all sizes of yarn. 


More and more mills are going on SONOCO Cork 
Cots. 


IWIN 


—RE-INFORCED 


This seamless woven fab- 
ric tube is the reinforcing 
agent (exclusive) in the 
SONOCO Cot. It grips 
the steel roll; relieving 
the cork cushion of strain 
or tension. 


90noco Propucts Company 


HARTSVILLE 
©. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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TRADE MARK 


For Years 


The Most Economical Lubricant 


During all these years NON-FLUID OIL has steadily proven 
its ability to increase textile mill profits —by reducing oil spot 
seconds.” | 


Drip-less and waste-less NON-FLUID OIL lasts much longer 


than ordinary oil— saving money on oil and application cost. 
That's why NON-FLUID OIL is now used in 7 out of 10 mills. 
—Ask us for free sample for test — 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE | NEW YORK 


Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Providence, R. L. | Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
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SIXTEENTH 


YEAR END TEXTILE 


HE vear 1938 was notable for exceptionally limited 
price movements in grey textiles. Never in any 
previous calendar year have these been. so moder- 
Most staple cotton print cloths moved only 5gc per 
vard between the highs and the lows of the year. Other 
standard cotton fabrics recorded the following extreme 
price spreads: combed broadcloths, *.c; combed lawns, 


ate. 


‘ec. While the price swings in rayon staples were greater 
than in cottons, they, too, were more moderate than in 
previous years: 92 x .68 pigment taffetas, 3c; 112 x 68 
lining twills, 3'%4c. (A reference te our annual cloth 
chart will reveal the extremity in price movements in 
previous years.) These restricted price movements, how- 
ever, did not result in mill profits, although they served 
to eliminate important inventory depreciations alike for 
mills, converters and other handlers. 


Carrying over from late 1937, the price structure was 
under continued pressure throughout the Spring 1938 
season, and at no time thereafter was demand sufficient 
to permit of substantial price recovery. From the start of 
the year it was clear that consumption would be unsatis- 
factory and speculative interest lacking, yet no new mer- 
chandise techniques were adopted. Hope, rather than 
foresight, dominated production and sales. Mill margins 
in many instances touched record lows; in all cases, they 
moved within a narrow range. Thus it can be said that 
they were stabilized on a profitless basis. With but few 
exceptions, plants were operated on reduced schedules at 
some period during the year. 
Many of our most efficient 


By Scheuer & Company 
Textile Consultants and Brokers. 


producers, which is not to say that they did not also ex- 
perience difficulties. 

A tidal wave of sports apparel. has engulfed the textile 
werld. All types of garments have felt its influence. 
Women’s wear is predominantly committed to it; men’s 
wear from shirts to slacks are in the van. No department 
of fabrication has escaped its transforming effects. — It 
creates new problems and, by the same token, new oppor- 
tunities. It will continue to play an outstanding role in 
1939 merchandising. 

The new year outlook for cotton print cloths and other 
carded staples calls for little enthusiasm. These appear 
to be stubbornly established on a when-if-and-as trading 
basis, which spells difficult and narrow markets. Combed 
cotton constructions are selling at needlessly low levels. 
The consumption decline here has been severe, but, rela- 
tive to potential production, it has been less than in the 
carded division. Nevertheless, mill margins of combed 
cottons have declined far more sharply than those of 
carded constructions. ‘With some originality of approach, 
and a proper degree of determination, this trend can be 
checked and the margins improved. Until there are clear 
indications of this kind, generous grey commitments are 
not likely. We believe the risks of loss in combed goods 
| are insignificant, and there- 
fore Spring preparations ade- 


units were unable to dispose 
of their production. Few job 
or corporation finishers and 
printers were exempt from 
the necessity of curtailing 


Picdmont Division S. T. A. 


Spinning Room Potpourri 
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years. In sum, the total tex- 
tile investment failed to earn 
its keep in 1938. 
important group which oper- 


The only 


ated in the black was the 
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quate to ensure a full parti- 

cipation in finished goods 

5 demand are a sound venture. 
This last point must be 

12 kept well in mind by all tex- 
18 tile distributors. As a result 
of continued and intensive 
28 etiort, stocks in the hands of 
30 retailers and cutters have 
31 been brought to skeleton 
33 dimensions, and are now un- 
38 economically low. Therefore, 
” as Spring demand broadens, 


rayon yarn and staple hbre 


finished goods buyers are 
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certain to want what they want in a great and concen- 
trated rush, and only those converters who prepare wisely 
can supply such a demand. The periods of active buving 
will be short-lived, sporadic and highly selective. There- 
fore to profit under such difficult circumstances, prepara- 
tions must be larger than usual and a high degree of 
fabric and design judgment must be employed in the 
planning of lines. 

Research in the field of mill machinery, finishing equip- 
m<nt, manufacturing and finishing process during the 
past year suggest some epoch-making advances. Many 
of these efforts are likely to blossom into reality next 
vear; some have already been adopted. Trade conditions 
make a speedier pace in this field imperative. 


Rayon Yarns 


Prices of continuous rayon yarns experienced a series 
of reductions in December, 1937, and January, 1938. 
Additional adjustments were made in May, and a slight 
advance was recorded late in: July. Since then, quota- 
tions have not been altered. The differential between 
the various lustres has gradually been eliminated and now 
Bright, Semi-Dull and Dull pigment yarns of a given 
denier all sell at the same price. Premiums for high 
filament yarns have been all but erased. Current quota- 
tions are 12 to 19¢ per pound below those which ruled 
during most of 1937, 


On the other hand, rayon staple fibre produced in the 
United States has been priced at 25c a pound without 
change since September, 1937. However, during the 
period when prices of this fibre were reduced, continuous 
yarn quotations were advanced. From the middle of 
1936 until late 1937, demand for continuous rayon yarn 
prevented producers from accumulating any inventories. 
Yarn holdings of producers since then have increased to 
more normal dimensions, and we believe these higher in- 
ventories are likely to be maintained throughout 1939. 
The tight supply situation and the low stock period were 
exaggerated, more especially by weaving mills who, in 
order to ensure timely shipments, anticipated require- 
ments, overbought, and allowed their yarn inventories to 
rise. ‘This practice had never before been indulged in. 
Rayon yarn production capacity has grown somewhat 
faster than has consuming demand. Hence speculative 
incentives are lacking, and weavers will. be inclined to 
continue the present policy of buying yarn close to actual 
needs. 


Staple Fiber 


The growth in consumption of staple fibre fabrics has 
been primarily at the expense of cotton, but other fibres 
have not escaped the encroachment. In this connection, 
continuous yarn has suffered. Some of this loss will be 
recovered because of the low prices of fine denier con- 
tinuous yarns which are now being used in expanding 
poundages both for underwear and dress goods purposes. 

The consumption of rayon by circular knitters has 
fallen off sharply, and, while seasonal improvement is 
certain, it is clear that this enormous. outlet has shrunk. 
As an offset, rayon spinners can look to tire industry 
for greater consumption of strong type yarns. 1939 should 
record increasing production of these stronger type yarns 
for use In weaving. Once it is appreciated by the trade 
that yarns of higher strength are procurable, they will 
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be demanded. Eventually these are certain to become the 
market standard for continuous yarn for every use. 
Rayon manufacturers will be challenged to produce 
varn which possesses new and improved characteristics. 
The abraded and strong type yarns introduced this year, 
the pulsating yarn, the high filament development are but 
a few past accomplishments which are suggestive for the 


future. From this point the industry will ‘hold and ex-. 


pand consumption only by working in this direction. 

The factor of machinery obsolescence in the rayon in- 
dustry is high. The efficiency and costs in continuous 
yarn plants recently erected are most impressive when 
compared with those of ‘the older establishments. It is 
clear that the latter will soon have to be replaced, re- 
equipped, or abandoned. The new continuous process 
plant of the Industrial Rayon Corporation will be tested 
next year, and the trade should be greatly interested in 
both its performance and its product. It will be recalled 
that this company in its original announcements claimed 
that their process was more simplified and economical 


‘than any other method of yarn manufacture, and that 


licenses would be granted to others to manufacture under 
their patents. While immediate developments of the 
kind are not to be expected, the prospect is interesting 
and worthy of consideration. 

The domestic production of rayon staple fibre for 1939 
is not large enough to fill the country’s total requirements. 
Scarcity was not apparent this year only because of the 
large foreign importations. Early in the year, Japanese 
shipments fell off, and they continued to do so through- 
out. Italy was our largest source of foreign supply until 
its adoption of. the anti-Democratic minority policy. 
American mills and their converting customers have since 
sharply reduced the processing of the Italian product. 
England has also been a large supplier; in recent months, 
the shipments from this country have increased, and have 
replaced the importations lost by others. Germany and 
France have not been factors in the American market, 
although the latter is a potential though limited source. 

Had the Italian suppliers continued to enjoy their past 
equal consideration in our markets, it is our belief that 
1939 would have seen a lowering price trend on staple 
fibre. The elimination of this supply should contribute 
price firmness, at least for the Spring season. Fabrics 
made of rayon staple fibre should enjoy expanded yard- 
ages next year. Nevertheless, only a restricted price move- 
ment is likely. We do not expect growth in the total 
consumption of rayon fabrics containing continuous 
yarn; while the price structure should improve somewhat 
in the Spring months, substantial betterment is not prob- 
able. 


Spun Rayon Fabric Slow 


Mills producing spun rayon fabrics have experienced a 
gradual whittling down of profits and some difficulty in 
disposing of their products. In some staple weaves, the 
situation has become little better than in cottons, and 
weavers begin to feel much as if they have jumped from 
the frying pan into the fire. Production has grown too 
rapidly, and, unfortunately, the diversity of fabrics is in- 
sufficient to reduce the intensity of competition. Relief 
from this pressure can only come through more econo- 
mical spinning and weaving methods. Thus far, cotton 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Discussion On 


arding —Weaving — Spinning, 


by Piedmont Division S. T. A. 


The first portion of the report of the meeting of the 
Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Association 
in Charlotte, N.C., November 19th, was published in the 
December 15 issue of Textile Bulletin, and included dis- 


- cussion on oiling, air stripping of cards, mcthods of blend- 


ing and preliminary processing of cotton, etc. The report 
is continued here, with J. L. Brannan, oversecr of carding 
and spinning, Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. C., 
in charge of the discussions 


Mr. Brannan: Is there anything else on one-process 
picking? If not, let’s go on to the next part of the ques- 
tion: ““‘How do you handle your waste?” How do you 
feed your waste in with this good blending system, Mr. 
Bridges? 


Mr. Bridges: We put the waste back in one hopper. 
It feeds in on the lattice apron. We have it cut down 
as slow as it will run. 


Mr. Brannan: 
times? 


So that you will keep waste at all 


Mr. Bridges: We generally have that. (Laughter.) 


Mr. Miller: We feed our waste in with a little auto- 
matic feeder. | 


Mr. Brannan: Continuously? 


Mr. Miller: Yes. It goes from the feeder direct to 
the conveying pipe. The conveyor pipe goes to the open- 
ing room, and it feeds in there by suction. We try to 
keep it regulated so that it will keep going all the time. 


Mr. Inscoe: We have one hopper that we feed the 
waste in, and that goes in directly behind the condenser. 
We feed that in in the opening room just behind the 
condenser. It feeds very slowly. 


Chairman Bowen: Mr. Brannan, this discussion has 
been on reworking good white waste. What about strips? 
Does anybody rework those? 


Mr. Edwards: lf 1 have to carry strips, I like to 
blend them in on the drawing. 


Mr. Brannan: 1 think you are right about that, Mr. 
Edwards. I have tried strips every way, and if I have 
to run a percentage of strips and regular cotton I want 
to do it on the drawing. In fact, I think if you run the 
strips in on the cards or on the picking room you are in- 
terfering with the cleaning, either of the good cotton or 
of the strips. 7 

T. C. Pegram, Supt., The Erwin Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C.: We put down so many 


pounds of strips and so many pounds of good cotton and 
run it all through the hoppers. They feed on the con- 


tiuous aprons, and then it is carried from that continuous 
apron into the bale breaker. We get satisfactory results 
that way. 


Mr. Brannan: Mr. Bridges, how do you handle your 
strips? 


Mr. Bridges: Well, we do not do it as either one of 
the gentlemen has described, nor as you say. I myself 
do not think the drawing frame is a good place to mix 
the strips in. We run our strips in a’‘lap and then run 
that through a card, setting the card to take out every- 
thing we can. Then we run them down in front of the 
dofter; we do not run them in a can at all. Then they 
are run through the regular line again. 


Oil Spray 


Mr, Brannan: ‘The last part of that question relates 
to oil spray. Has anyone here had experience with oil 
spray in white work? If so, what percentage are you 
using on your cotton? 


Mr. Miller: We use it in three different plants. We 
use about 0.3 per cent.. We have used it both in: the 
opening room, behind the hoppers, and have used it be- 
hind the conveyor pipe, which was’ not very satisfactory. 
In the last two plants we use it right under the beater. 

Mr. Brannan: 


Do you find that that keeps down 
quite a lot of fly? 


Mr. Miller: There is no question about that. It is 
a decided advantage. Our air in the card room, around 
the cards, is just as clear as it is outside. 

Mr. Brannan: Mr. Bridges, have you the oil spray? 


Mr. Bridges:~ Yes, sir. 1 have had quite a bit of ex- 
perience with oil. It took us about three years to get 
the oil on. I think we were among the first that com- 
menced fooling with oil. I have tried it in quantities 
from a little bit to a lot of it.. In the carding department 
we have found that we would not be without oil. I am 
satished it helps in the running of the work, and it is 
just a world of help to the people who have to work 
around cards and pickers and machines of that kind. We 
do not have any more dust there than in any other part 
of the mill; I think hardly as much. I think our work is 
just as clean—in fact, I know it is just as clean—with 
the oil as without it, and I think we have better draft. 
In other words, | am a booster for oil. 


Mr. Brannan: 
Bridges? 


What percentage do you use, Mr. 


Mr. Bridges: We use about 0.5 per cent on color: 
about 0.3 per cent on white. 


| 

| 


Mr. Brannan: 1 have had about the same experience 
with oil as Mr. Bridges has had. If I were on colored 
work, I would worry the boss to death until I got it. I 
think it is one of the best things we have ever had on 
colored work. It keeps the lint down. You have a lot 


of static on colored work, from the dye or some other. 


cause, and the oil helps keep down the static, too. I have 
run into it on some white work, combed broadcloths and 
voiles and things like that, where we had to take it out. 
The customer would not take the goods, though the oil 
helped in the running of the work. 


a past president of the Southern Textile Association. We 
shall be glad to have him come forward and say a few 
words. 


Chairman Bowen: We have with us today E. M. Holt, 


E. M. Holt, Mer., The Erwin Cotton Mills Company, 
Plant No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C.: Thank you, Mr. Bowen, 
but I think these gentlemen are more interested in the 
discussion’ of these questions than in anything I might 
bring up. I shall just say that I am glad to be here.and 
think you are having a very good meeting. 


Mr. Brannan: We have to hurry along, and I will now 
turn the meeting over to Mr. Edwards, who will lead the 
discussion on spinning. 


Improving Build on Filling Bobbins 


- Mr. Edwards: Our first question under the head of 
spinning reads as follows: “What can be done to improve 
the building of filling bobbins to prevent roping off on 
high-speed looms?” 

It is our job as spinners to make the filling as nearly 
perfect as possible. If we then go down in the weaving 
room to see what they are doing with it, we find they are 
putting on all the power possible, yet they complain if 
the filling ropes off. 

That depends upon the taper of the bobbin and many 
other things. 


Mr. Brannan: 1 should like to tell you a little ex- 
perience, We have high-speed looms, and we have very 
‘little, if any, ropy filling or filling fluffing off. I can tell 
you what I have done, though it might not work for you. 
[ reversed my traverses and run them up slow and down 
fast, but before doing that I changed the lay. Most 
spinners, in making filling, will make 20’s with one lay 
gear and will then change to 10’s and make it with the 
same lay. To avoid ropy filling, get a lay that will not 
pile, run your traverse up fast and down slow, and get 
the proper traveler. You can get by on lower speeds, 
but when you get up to 210 picks a minute you have to 
be very careful. We make 42’s to 45's filling, using a 
I}, ring, single-flange ring; 5¢ circle traveler, square 
point. I use an 11.0 traveler on the 45’s and use a 12.0 
on the 42’s. 


L. Jeff Davis, Overseer Weaving, The Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company, No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C.: Will that 
work on soft twist? 


Mr. Brannan: The proper lay will work on anything. 
It is more essential to have the proper lay with soft twist 
than with hard twist, because the hard twist will run 
anyhow. If you have the proper lay on soft twist you 
will have a beautiful filling. 
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Mr. Edwards: On very fine filling, where you have 
trouble with the filling breaking, you may want to re- 
verse that and run your traverse up slow. 
thing to experiment with. 


It is some- 


1938 Cotton Crop 


Our second question is: “How does spinning run on 
cotton of this year’s crop, as compared with that of last 
year?” 

I think everybody agrees that we had an awfully bad 
crop last year, so far as spinning qualities are concerned. 
Mr. Dilling, will you say a few words on that subject? 


Marshall Dilling, Sec’y. and Supt., A. M. Smyre Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.: I have made some investigation 
on the short-staple cotton of this year’s crop and find it 
much better than last year’s. The staple is evener, and 
we get a better break. Not all of it is as damp as last 
years cotton. In 1937 the moisture content ran up to 
as high as 11.5 per cent.. We are supposed to turn it out 
with 7 per cent moisture, so we lost 4.5 per-cent. There 
are still a lot of immature fibers this year; not quite as 
high a percentage as last year, but still a considerable 
amount. They can be detected only under a microscope. 
[ think the cotton this year is probably a little more uni- 
form in length. | 


Mr. Edwards: 1s there anything else? 


Mr. Brannan: | have some figures that might be inter- 
esting from tests made on three days this week on 30’s 
warp made out of 1-1/32” staple, middling cotton. That 
is local cotton of this year’s crop. They are as follows: 


W eight Breaking No. or 

Date in Grs. Wt., Lbs. Count 
11/14/38 33 73 30.30 
33.2 71 30.12 

34 29.41 

33 74 30.30 

Average 33.3 73 30.03 
11/15/38 33.5 74 29.85 
33.2 73 30.12 

34 78 29.41 

33.5 75 29.85 

Average 33.5 29.85 
11/16/38 33 73 30.30 
33:2 72 30.12 

33.6 76 29.76 

33.4 75 29.94 

Average 33.3 74 30.03 


Mr. Edwards: That is a pretty good break. Can any- 
body better that? 

Question: Is that single process roving or double? 

Mr. Edwards: He must have about four processes. 

Mr. Brannan: Double roving. 


Question: How does the break this year compare with 
last year’s? 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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COMPARATIVE MAINTENANCE COSTS... 


+ PRODUCTION 


1 


,..and use GULF’S higher quality LUBRICANTS 
to keep them vv sa 


We DISTINGUISH CAREFULLY between LUBRI- 


CANTS costs and LUBRICATION costs,’’ says this 
mill executive. “We bring comparative maintenance 
costs into the picture when we figure our final lubrica- 
tion costs. If maintenance is low while production 
holds at a steady pace — or increases — we know our 
real lubrication costs are low, even though we've paid 
a few cents more Pet gallon for quality lubricants.”’ 

That far-sighted viewpoint is helping hundreds of 
mill men, from Maine to Texas, secure the economies 
management demands today in manufacturing costs. 
And it logically leads them to the use of Gulf's higher 
quality oils Mill managers find that when 
these better grades of lubricants are applied as recom- 
mended by an experienced Gulf engineer, production 
flows more smoothly, less time is lost for adjustments 
and repairs, and maintenance costs are lower. After 
Gulf quality lubricants have been placed in service, it 


is not uncommon for mill managers to report savings 
in maintenances alone amounting to more than the 
total monthly bill for lubricants! 

So we suggest that you watch comparative mainte- 
nance costs from month to month in your plant, and 
ask a Gulf engineer to assist you in finding ways to 
effect savings through improved lubrication. He will 
work tactfully with your operating men — and they 
can benefit from his broad experience in the lubrica- 
tion of machinery similar to yours. Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion — Gulf Refining Company, Gulf Building, Pitts- 

burgh, Pennsylvania. 


LUBRICATION 
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DANGERS 
of the 
WAGE-HOUR 


Excerpts from the address of Dr. Benjamin M. Ander- 
son, Jr., economist of The Chase National Bank, New 
York City, before the Kansas: City Chamber of Com- 


HERE are various theories behind the Wage and 

Hour Act. There is one purpose with which we 

must all have great sympathy. Competition among 
employers does not reach all labor evenly. There are, 
here and there, pockets in which helpless groups of labor- 
ers are caught, who can’t easily get into the main labor 
markets, and get the benefit of employer competition. 
Or there are, even in industrial centers, certain special- 
ized types of laborers who can’t shift occupations easily, 
‘and whose wages may be well below prevailing levels, or 
whose hours may be inordinately long, so that health is 
taxed by overwork. All of us must welcome, I think, 
carefully considered action by the governments of the 
States in dealing with such problems, which are almost 
always local problems. | 

But the main objects of the Federal Wage and Hou 
Act, and the main motivation behind the Federal Wage 
and Hour Act, rest on very different ideas. 

First of all, there is the fallacious notion that arbitrary 
forcing up of the wages of labor will increase general 
purchasing power with the resultant increase in demand 
for goods and demand for labor. It is thought that this 
is a revival measure, a measure that will make for in- 
creased business activity and increased employment. 
Connected with this is the notion that, if hours can be 
shortened, with the same pay for the smaller number of 
hours as for the larger number of hours, there is an in- 
creased number of workers employed with a larger ag- 
gregate buying power, and that this still further increases 
the demand for goods and the demand for labor. 

Now this theory is incredibly naive and utterly fal- 
lacious. Increased funds for. labor under these conditions 
must come from somewhere. Where are they to come 
from? 

Southern Competition 


There is yet another very powerful motive behind this 
Wage and Hour Act, in the desire on the part of certain 
Northern and Western industries to avoid the competi- 
tion of Southern industries, which can employ labor at 
lower wage rates than those prevailing in the North and 
West. It is a manifestation of the same spirit that has 
called for high protective tariffs throughout the world, 
and that has sought to have tarifis which would equalize 
wage rates. 


The notion that wage rates per hour are the only deter- 
mining factor in cost production and in competition is an 
absurd notion. There is a multitude of other factors in 
costs. Labor cost per unit of output is the significant 
labor cost and this is a very different thing from wage 
rates per hour. Europe, with low wage rates, is very 
much afraid of the competition of our mass production 
industries, where high wage rates are paid. The question 
of wage rate per hour is most significant in connection 
with specialities where a great deal of hand work has to 
be done. 

Labor cost per unit of output is reduced in high wage 
districts by the use of labor saving devices which it is not 
economical to use where wage rates are lower, and which, 
moreover, countries and regions with limited capital can 
not afford to use. Variations in taxes between countries 
and localities makes important differences in costs, as do 


variations in industrial skill, and variations in managerial 


efficiency. 


Discretion On Seasonal Employment Rulings 


In the administration of the act there is considerable 
discretion which, if used to recognize true seasonality of 
employment where it occurs and to mitigate the rigors of 
the act wherever it is found to create real difficulties, 
might soften it in important particulars. There seems to 
be a tendency, however, on the part of those charged 
with the administration of the act, to go beyond the law 
in interpretation. 


The administrator is quoted in the press as holding that 
any employer who reduced hourly rates in anticipation 
of a sudden rush of. business would be responsible for 
overtime at the original rate, because the new rate would 
be an obvious subterfuge to avoid the effects of the maxi- 
mum hours provision even though the rate paid should be 
above the minimum set by law. There is nothing in the 
act that says this. Section 18 does say that no provision 
“of this act shall justify any employer in reducing a wage 
paid by him which is in excess of the applicable minimum 
wage under this act, or justify any employer in increasing 
hours of employment maintained by him which are short- 
er than the maximum hours applicable under this act.” 
But this provision can hardly be construed as a prohibi- 
tion of reduction of wages or increase of hours within the 
minima and maxima set by the act. 
pression of a pious hope. 


It is rather an ex- 
It provides no penalties. 


And if, in the interpretation and the application of this 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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With Modern Utensils Works Wonders in Short Hours and 


d | With Small Effort 
The X Family of 
) . High Speed Looms Are Modern Utensils Needed in Every 
The Farmer No Longer Plows with Horses 
| | Modern Dinners Are Not Cooked in the 
| | Why Not Let Old Open Fireplace + Your Clerks Do 


Take Up the Work in Your Mill + They Will Do It Efficiently 
Will Increase Your Profits + Will Keep 
You in the Forefront in the Industrial Race 

X Models Weave 20° More Cloth 


DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Spartanburg S C 
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| | 
| | | | 
| | 4 | 
| | 4 \ 
| i A Modern Family 
| 
| 
mot write Letters with \Wuill Fens | 
Members of the X Family 
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Dangers of the Wage-Hour Law 
(Continued from Page 8) 


act, this provision should be used to freeze existing hours 
and existing wages, an incredible, dangerous and appall- 
ing inflexibility would be introduced into our labor sit- 
uation which could intensify evils of any period of busi- 
ness recession to a very great degree, and which could 
prevent the necessary readjustments which are needed in 
a continually changing economic life. The theory of the 
law is that it sets minima for wages and that it sets 
maxima for hours, but the law saygmMothing with refer- 
ence to what wages shall be or what Aéurs shall be above 
the minimum wages and below the maximum hours. If, 
in the administration of the act, the Government under- 
takes to destroy flexibility above ‘the minima and below 
the maxima, we face a very dangerous situation indeed. 


It is too early to say that there is a settled policy of 
the administration of the Wage and Hour Law. What 
has just been said has been said tentatively and in a 
friendly spirit. At best, the law is going to do harm, and 
probably a great deal of harm. But if the administration 
goes beyond the law, the harm will be intensified very 
greatly. And if the industrial committees are dominated 
by the North and West they can do great damage to the 
South. On the other hand, these committees can be so 
used as to mitigate very greatly the evil effects of the law. 
- Believers in the new act would do well to urge a policy 
of moderation in its application. 


I have pointed out how the natural forces of tech- 


nological progress, accumulation of capital and retarda- 


tion of growth of population put labor in a position to 
bargain for leisure among other luxuries of life and led to 
thé progressive shortening of average hours of labor from 
58.4 hours in 1890 to 49.8 in 1926. But new forces have 
come in since the ‘twenties, and the shortening of hours 
has been on a much more arbitrary basis since that time, 
with a drastic drop to 42 hours in 1937. This shortening 
has been in a period of economic distress rather than in 
a period of expanding production and growing wealth, 
It has reduced American working hours far below those 
of any other country except France, where the situation 
is being rapidly reversed. The work-week in Great 
Britain is over 47 hours, and the work-week in Sweden 
is approximately. 48 hours. I do not think we can afford 
to freeze our situation by law. 


The shortening of hours, which the free play of eco- 
nomic forces brought about prior to 1929, almost in- 
variably meant increased industrial costs, because labor 
has rarely been willing to have weekly earnings reduced 
for the sake of shorter hours. Consequently, shorter 
working hours have usually meant increased hourly rates. 
It has been necessary, therefore, that industry should, 
in some way, offset shorter working hours. This has been 
accomplished in the past by increased managerial effi- 
ciency of the worker, by increasing application of capital 
to industry, by the increasing application of new tech- 
nology, and, finally, by an increased efficiency of labor 
itself through less weariness and better health. This last 


factor was particularly important when reduction in hours 
per week was from 60 to 50, but the same results can 
hardly be expected to follow the reduction of working 
For most industries and for most 


hours from 49 to 40. 
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labor, a forty-eight hour week is consistent with health 
and full efficiency. And the other factors, particularly 
the application of new capital to industry, have not been 
working over the industrial field as widely or as effective- 
ly as they did prior to 1929. A grave question is suggest- 
ed by these considerations. 


I believe that with a return of normal economic ac- 
tivity in the United States, we shall need to work more 
hours, and it is to the interest of labor to work more 
hours. Restrictions of this sort can not be justified on 
the grounds of health or efficiency for industry in general. 
They are based rather on the theory that there is not 
enough work to go around, and that, therefore, each man 
should do less. When the times comes when there is 
more work to'go around, and when the full utilization of 
the labor force is needed, 1 believe that we shall regret 
very much this drastic legislation. 


But long before we reach the full utilization of the 
labor force, we shall, in a period of expanding industrial 
activity, find shortages of particular kinds of labor’in a 
good many places. The statutory 40-hour week with the 
statutory provision for 50 per cent increase in wages for 
overtime can easily create dangerous, strangling bottle- 
necks in strategically important parts of the industrial 
field, which may bring an upswing in business to a pre- 
mature close long before general unemployment disap- 
pears. 


U. S. Supplies 65% of Italy's Cotton. 


Washington.—During recent months, raw cotton im- 
ports by Italy have been decreasing, but the total im- 
ports for the first eight months of 1938 were only about 
one per cent less than imports over the same period in 
1937, according to a report from the office of the Ameri- 
can consulate at Milan, made public by the Department 
of Commerce. 


From January 1 to the end of August, 1938, imports 
totaled 107,390 tons as compared with 107,948 during 
the same period in 1937, the report stated. 

With the exception of Turkey, all other principal coun- 
tries exporting cotton to Italy lost ground in amounts 
varying from 2.7 per cent to 3.8 per cent as compared to 
last year. Sales of Turkish cotton made visible advances, 
its quota rising from 1.8 per cent in 1937 to 7 per cent 
in 1938. 


Imports of American cotton represented 65 per cent 
of the total as compared to 58.8 per cent for the corres- 
ponding period in 1937, according to the report. 


Combed and Carded Yarn Rules Bodies to 
Co-operate 
Charlotte, N. C.—Karl Bishopric, of Spray, N. C., and 
J. A. Moore, of Edenton, N. C., have been appointed 
members of the rules committee of the Carded Yarn 
Group, it was announced here by Owen Fitzsimons, exec- 
utive secretary of the organization. 


They will join a similar committee from the Southern 
Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association for consideration of 
any amendments which may be proposed for the cotton 
yarn rules of 1938. 


= 
| 
| 
| 
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Says 18-20% of Rayon Is Sold in Greensboro 


Greensboro, N. C.—‘‘Few people realize what rayon 
means to Greensboro and what Greensboro means to 
rayon, in that 18 to 20 per cent of the total rayon pro- 
duction is purchased in Greensboro,” it was stated by 
H. M. Bailey, district representative of North American 
Rayon Corporation, in speaking and showing his com- 


pany’s educational film before the meeting of the local 
Rotary Club. 


“The most modern rayon weaving plant in the world 
is located in Greensboro,” he declared. 


Believe It or Not, Those Rayon Satin Shoes Are 
Silk 


“Tt is news when a man bites a dog, the old saying goes, 
and it is equally news when silk is misleadingly described 
as rayon,” says the National Federation of Textiles. 

“A recent wave of advertising by New York depart- 
ment stores has shown what seems to be a concerted 
movement to describe as ‘rayon’ any slipper or shoe made 
of satin. | 


“Tn several cases taken up individually with the stores, 
the satin has proved to be silk and not rayon. Corrections 
have been made in some instances, but in at least one case 
the same type of advertisement has reappeared since the 
original complaint was made. The reason given for er- 
roneous description was the fact that the fiber content 
was not known and that the stores; ‘to play safe,’ had 
labeled the merchandise as rayon. However, it is clearly 
provided in Rule 1 (b), Paragraph 2, of the silk rules 
recently approved by the Federal Trade Commission that 
silk may not be sold ‘as being something other than silk.’ 


“For a very practical reason, retailers should be in- 
terested in seeing that silk shoe satin is correctly labeled 
as such. According to Shoe Fabrics Manufacturers, shoes 
as made today, especially light evening shoes and boudoir 
slippers of the type in which satin is generally employed, 
are cemented rather than sewed. The cement is composed 
of chemicals adversely affected by the chemical structure 
of rayon. Under these circumstances, the consumer should 
be protected by knowing that the satin is silk and not 
rayon. 


“There should be no difficulty in correctly describing - 


the merchandise. The shoe manufacturer who purchases 


the fabrics from the fabric distributor knows what fiber. 


is in the fabric and the retailer should insist that the shoe 
manufacturer so inform him. 


- 


Hydrogen Cooled Generators 


News of the year in the power production end of the 
electrical business was the first widespread installation of 
large hydrogen cooled, generators. Six built by G. E, and 
five by Westinghouse, ranging from 25,000 to 150,000 
kw capacity, went into service during the year. The 
sealed-in hydrogen, replacing air, causes friction and 
windages values only one-tenth of those caused by air, 
and the freedom from oxidation lengthens the life of the 
generator windings.—From A. D. 1938 in Fortune. 
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THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing. of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet every ring traveler re- 


quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 
Amos M. BowEn, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 
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Spinning Room 


By T. R. Brockleman 


This is one of a series of unrelated articles 
on Spinning room operations, wherein the writer 
presents, from time to time, experiences and obser- 
vations that may prove of interest to other spinners 
of yarns. 


HE last article of this series was concerned with 

power savings on spindles. There are a number of 

other places in the spinning room, however, where 
the overseer may affect real savings in power cost. 

One way to cut the power cost, and increase the life of 
spinning frames greatly, is to be sure that the frames are 
at all times properly aligned and leveled. -This is some- 
thing that should be checked at least every six months, 
by a competent man with proper equipment for making 
an accurate check. 

If a spinning frame is out of level there is sure to be a 
great increase in friction on the cylinder bearings and 
journals, and on the steel rollers and roller stands, the 
result of which will be an increase in power cost, plus the 
unnecessary wear on bearings, journals, and roller necks. 


Renecking steel rollers is an expensive process, and in’ 


most cases is the result of lack of care rather than natural 
wear. Replacing a cylinder bearing and journal also takes 
a frame out of production for several hours, and the sec- 
tion man must neglect the rest of his job for a consider- 
able period. Cylinder journals have a bad habit of “‘freez- 
ing” to the cylinder head, and their inaccessibility makes 
this particularly annoying. 

Proper oiling of the middle cylinder bearings is of par- 
ticular importance. The bearings are hard to locate, and 
hard to oil, and as a result are often neglected completely. 
The writer is aware of at least one instance where a spin- 
ning room oiler did not even know that there were bear- 
ings on .a cylinder to be oiled except at. the head and foot 


end. As is too often the case, the oiler was an: ex-roving 
hauler who knew nothing of lubrication. The overseer 
had neglected to show him the middle cylinder bearings, 
and he never would have found them on his own initia- 
tive. These bearings should be inspected periodically, 
and the oil holes should be cleaned out thoroughly. 


Gears out of line or meshing too deeply are another 
source of power loss. Some section men feel that a gear 
is properly set if the machine runs, and some overseers 
never see the inside of the head on their spinning frames. 
Most spinning room overseers do not have enough time to 
check all the frames, but it is possible for him to 
check a few on each man’s section, to see that he knows 
the proper depth to set gears. 


Lifting rods and lifting rod bearings should be checked 


frequently, not so much for the small amount of power to 


be saved by proper operation, but to prevent excessive 
wear and improper action of the ring rail. Use of the 
proper type oil on lifting rods is important, since there is 
no way of holding oil in the bearings. 

One way in which the spinning room overseer can save 
an amazing amount of power is by watching closely the 
lighting of his room. This may sound like an unimpor- 
tant item, but over a period of time, close watch on the 
use of lights, turning them off when the room is light 
enough for proper vision, will result in a saving that will 
amount to as much as an operator’s pay, or even the 
overseer’s pay. This is not advocating turning out lights 
before there is ample light for the spinners to do their 
most efficient work. That would be false economy. 

Proper adjustment of the ring rail weights will affect 
some power saving and will result in smoother running 
work. Occasionally it will be found that for some reason 
or other these weights have been moved, and are exerting 
too much pressure. 

Care of electric motors does not come under the duties 
of the overseer usually, but watching the motors and re- 
porting to the master mechanic, at once, any troubles 


| 
| 
| 


that might occur, will save time and trouble usually. 
Where frames are driven from overhead motors by long 
belts it is important to keep these belts functioning prop- 
erly. A belt that is too tight will consume unnecessary 
power, and will result in useless wear on the top of the 


belt end cylinder bearing, because it will pull the journal 
up against the top of the bearing, where the lubrication 
cannot function properly. Belts too loose, or improperly 
—- will result in slippage and uneven running of the 
rame. 


Roving Traverse 


An important small matter that is often overlooked is 
the roving traverse. It is easy to overlook a broken rov- 
ing traverse motion, and a frame may run for weeks with- 
out such a condition being noticed. If this happens the 
top roller cost is going up, not perhaps, but surely, be- 
cause the roving will soon groove the roller enough that 
it becomes necessary to replace it. The worm gears are 
usually the thing that cause a roving traverse to fail to 
function, and they should be inspected regularly and re- 
placed when they show signs of wear. 

It is a good practice to instruct each spinner to note 
the traverse motion on each side when she is patrolling, 
and notify the section man immediately when one is not 
working properly. Too short a stroke will also result in 
excessive wear on the rollers. 


Analyze Spinning Value of Cotton 


Raleigh, N. C-—The N. C. State College agricultural 
experiment Station announced it found a long staple. 
length, small diameter, comparatively high fiber weight 
and a reasonable amount of strength were favorable to 
high spinning value of cotton. | 

J. H. Moore, cotton technologist of the station, said 
spinning experiments disclosed a smaller fiber diameter 
was associated with higher yarn strength, that higher unit 
fiber weight was associated with stronger yarns, and an 


increased number of fibers was associated with weaker 


yarns, that an increase in length of staple seemed to be 
associated with an increase in yarn strength, that the 
average breaking load per fiber does not show a definite 
relationship to yarn strength, that an increasing percent- 
age of thin-walled fibers may be associated with a higher 
yarn strength in one season’s growth and be a negligible 
factor in another season. : 


VALUE PROVED BY 
EXPERIENCE 


ACME BALE TIES 


FOR BALES 
—FOR BOXES 


FIBRE, 
WOOD, 
CORRUGATED 


@ ‘“‘Millmen have learned by 
years of experience that ACME 
Bale Ties are dependable, | 
= smooth and clean—that they 
assure neat, good-looking bales. 


“Acme Steelstrap enables faster packing, safer, 
more economical handling and shipping of textiles 

in wooden or corrugated boxes, cartons or 
bundles. Damage claims are reduced, pilferage is 
prevented and costs are lowered. 


‘My Second Strap-Book’ contains many important 
time- and money-saving suggestions. Mail the 
coupon for your copy, today. There is no obli- 


gation.” Doc. Steehotrafs 
ACME STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2827 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga., 603 Stewart Ave., S. W. 
New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 
Boston, Mass., 146 Summer St. 


i ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2827 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mail a copy of Second Strap-Book.” 
[ Have Doc. Steelstrap get the details for an analys:s of our shipping 

problem. I understand there is no obligation. 


Siate 
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The Invasion of Nylon 


In October du Pont announced that it would soon be- 
gin construction on an $8,000,000 plant to produce nylon 
and revealed that nylon was a substance derived from 
air, water and coal. Nylon has been turned out in small 
quantities by a pilot plant near Wilmington and used 
chiefly for experimental purposes. Under the name of 
“Exton” it is already moving into commerce, providing 
the bristles for a new Dr. West’s toothbrush, first adver- 
tised in October. Nylon has been made into filaments of 
a gauge much finer than silk or rayon and some types are 
stronger and far more elastic than silk. Rayon has been 
of little value for stockings because they have a tendency 
to bag and wrinkle at the knees, but this is not true of the 
experimental stockings made of nylon. Some two-thirds 
of the $100,000,000 of raw silk imported annually by the 
U.S., nearly all of it from Japan, goes into silk stockings, 


and this is one of the markets that nylon threatens to in- - 


vade. All year the textile trade has been buzzing with 
rumors of the coming revolution and expects several new 
synthetic fibers to make a showing. Celanese announced 
plans for a $10,000,000 plant for a new type of fiber, but 
had not even found a word to describe its coming product. 
Trade gossip ascribed other new fibers to Union Carbide 
& Carbon, whose ‘“Vinyarn,” derived from the same base 
as that company’s “Vinylite” plastic, remained discreetly 


véiled, and to American Viscose, whose suspected entry . 


was kept more deeply shrouded still—From A. D. 1938 
in Fortune. 


Capable Mill Man 


This writer, along with hundreds of Greater Greenville, 
regrets to see W. J. Still, superintendent of American 
Spinning Company, go to another field. I have known 
Mr. Still during the last four or five years and was pleas- 
antly associated with him during the time that the Spin- 
ning Company had a baseball club in the Western Caro- 
lina and King Cotton Leagues. As a sportsman and as a 
civic-minded individual, Mr: Still stacks up 100 per cent. 

Mr. Still, in going to Kingsport, becomes vice-president 
and manager of the Borden Mill, a plant that is about 
twice as large as the mill of which he is now superintend- 
ent. This, of course, is a distinct promotion for one who 
has by natural aptitude and perseverance already risen 
high in the textile world. 


Residents of the American Spinning Company, as a 
unit, regret to see Mr. Still leave. They have come to 
look upon his as a friend who had their interests at heart 
and who would do anything within reason for those in 
his employment. The man chosen to succeed Mr. Still, 
no matter who he may be, will have a difficult task in 
filling his post. As a community builder as well as textile 
official, Mr. Still has made a name for himself during his 
stay in Greenville—-Chas. H. Garrison in Greenville 
(S. C.) Piedmont. 


Cotton Laboratory To Be In New Orleans 


New Orleans was selected as the site of the $1,000,000 
cotton research laboratory by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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The selection was made by Secretary Wallace who 
based his decision on recommendations made by a com- 
mittee that toured the belt, investigating the possibilities 
of each section. 

The department stated that in grouping the States into 
regional areas, Wallace took into consideration the distri- 
bution and type of agricultural production, farm popula- 
tion, income, value of farm Peepery, total we 
and ‘other facts. 

The cotton research laboratory is one of four the De- 
partment of Agriculture is going to establish. The others 
are to be located at Peoria, Ill., Philadelphia, Pa., and the 
San Francisco Bay area. 

Besides making experiments on new uses for cotton, the 
New Orleans laboratory will test sweet potatoes and pea- 
nuts for additional uses. 


November Total of Consumption of Cotton 
Is Up 


Washington—The Census Bureau reported that cot- 
ton consumed during November totaled 596,289 bales of 
lint and 66,822 of linters, compared with 542,778 and 
72,109 during October this year, and 482,976 and 57,619 
during November last year. 

Cotton on hand November 30 was reported held as 
follows: 

In consuming establishments 1 714, 264 bales of lint 


and 316,167 of linters, compared with 1,507,245 and - 


279,145 on October 31 this year, and 1,653,651 and 224,- 
899 on November 30 last year. 


In public-storage and at compresses 15,577,526 bales 


of lint and 101,658 of linters, compared with 15 312,719 
and 101,422 on October 31 this year, and 11,553,818 and 
65,089 on November 30 last year. 

Exports for November totaled 480,788 bales of lint and 
27,459 of linters, compared with 464,590 and 21,406 dur- 
ing October this year, and 796,985 and 30,959 during 
November last year. 

Cotton spindles active during November numbered 
22,449,280, compared with 22,113,952 during October 
this year, and 22,777,818 during November last year. 


November cotton consumption included cotton-growing 
States 503,544 bales, compared with 459,555 in October 
this year, and 417,040 in November last year, and in 
New England States 77,685 bales, compared with 67,002 
and 54,228. 


Cotton on hand November 30 included: 


In consuming establishments in cotton-growing States, 
1,514,440 bales, compared with 1,407,707 on October 31 
this year and 1,653,651 on November 30 last year, and in 
New England States, 160,126 bales, compared with 135,- 
580 and 198,412. 


In public storage and at compresses in cotton-growing 
States 15,524,637 bales, compared with 15,260,351 on 
October 31 this year, and 11,480,284 on November 30 
last year, and in New England States 45,868, bales, com- 
pared with 44,802 and 62,054. 


Cotton spindles active during November in cotton- 
growing States numbered 17,026,194, compared with 16,- 
915,779 during October this year, and 17,374,560 during 
November last year, and in New England States 4,797,- 
100, compared with 4,594,870 and 4,755,698. 


| 
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Purchasing Agents Meet at Chapel Hill 


Chapel Hill, N. C—The Annual Meeting of the Caro- 
linas-Virginia Purchasing Agents’ Association was held at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., on December 2nd and 3rd, with 40 
members present. 


At the Friday morning session, Dec. 2nd, with C. F. 
Williams, purchasing agent for the Erwin Cotton Mills 
‘Co., Durham, N, C., 
were heard: Business Trends, by O. G. Sawyer, P. A., 
Duke University, Durham, N. C.; The First 300 Sales- 
men, .by J. H. Arther, P. A.. Hannah Pickett Mills, Rock- 
ingham, Message From National Headquarters, 
by W. W. Irwin, P. A., Strong Memorial Hospital, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., district vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents. Also included in this ses- 
sion was a round table discussion on problems facing the 
purchasing agent. 

The second session, held Saturday morning, was con- 
fined chiefly to reports of officers and committeemen, 
election of officers, etc. 


Officers elected for the coming year are: President, C. 
W. Coker, P. A., Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C.; 
Vice-President, G. M. Hill, P. A., University of N. C., 
Chapel Hill, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, R. V. Spangler, 
P. A., Mill-Power Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; meeeal 
Director, Hext M. Perry, P. A., Greenville, ». C.; Alter- 
nate, W. G. Thomas, P .A., Duke Power Co., C harlotte, 
N.C. The retiring president was J]. J. Barnhardt, vice- 
president of Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 

The annual golf tournament in connection with this 
meeting was held under the direction of C. F. Williams, 
P. A., Erwin Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C., who was 
chairman of the entertainment committee. The low gross 
trophy was won by W. G. Thomas; low net, O. G. Saw- 
yer; low putts, Arthur C. Goodwin, P. A., Proximity Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C.; high gross, J. J. Barnhardt, vice- 
president, Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman Warehouse at Charlotte 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, well-known. chemical 
manufacturers and distributors, with headquarters in 
Providence, R. I., and branch offices in all major sections 
of the textile industry have recently established a ware- 
house in Charlotte, N. C., to facilitate deliveries in the 
surrounding territory. 


They have also added Stephen J. Hawes to the sales 
staff of their Charlotte office. Mr. Hawes is a recent 
graduate of N. C. State College, where he specialized in 
textile chemistry. 


Textile Machinery Output Shows Gain 


Washington.—Production of textile machinery and 
parts for 1937 showed a considerable increase over 1935 
and 1933, according to figures just given out by the Bu- 
reau of Census. This reflects impressions which prevailed 
at the time.. Flushed with substantial returns during late 
1936 and early 1937, textile mills generally were spending 
substantial sums of money on revamping and. replacing 


presiding, the following addresses © 


helpful combination. 
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obsolete machinery as well as doing a fair amount of 


expanding. 


According to the census, the total for 1937 was $107,- 
329,808, compared with $68,846,269 for 1935, and $60,- 
323,267 for 1933. 


Part of the breakdown includes: Pickers, 510 for 1937, 
compared with 439 in 1935 and 120 in 1933. 


Cards, .. . 1,924 in 1937, compared with 681 in 1935 
and 572 in 1933. | 


Combers and garnetting machines and drawing frames 
come: together in a bulk heading with roving frames, and 
total $2,900,725 for 1937, against $918,305 for 1935. 


Spinning machines show a big jump to 5,600 for 1937, 
compared with 2,591 in 1935 and 3,468 in 1933. 


Doubling ahd twisting frames totaled 2,184 in 1937, 
compared with 1,005 in 1935 and 891 in 1933; winders, 
skein, spool, bobbin, quill, cone, etc., were 76,893 in 1937, 
63,313 in 1935 and 38,623 in 1933. 

Then come beaming, warping and slashing machines 
with 649 produced in 1937, 379 in 1935 and 439. in 1933. 

Figures for knitting machines don’t show such impor- 
tant gains as those just noted. The total for knitting 
machines in 1937 was $7,815,640, compared with $7,- 
706,701 in 1935 and $4,819,935 in 1933, The major part 
of the knitting machinery is for hosiery, being $5,064,877 
in 1937, against $4,470,855 in 1935. , 

One naturally looks for some very interesting informa- 
tion on looms in this census compilation, but is disap- 
pointed as the “looms for weaving” are doubled up with | 
‘braiding machines,” a rather unusual and certainly not 


Machinery for bleaching, dyeing, printing, mercerizing, 
finishing, etc., stock, yarn and cloth, amounted to $6,- 
703,330 in 1937, compared with $5,266,396 in 1935 and 
$3,898,364 in 1933. 


Other data include census figures on machinery for 
drying stock, yarn and cloth, extra parts and accessories, 
such as card clothing for cotton, for wool and for other 
fabrics as well as data on wage earners, etc. 


OBITUARY 


C. W. WALTON 


Monroe, N. C—C. W. Walton, 53, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of the Manetta Mills here, died suddenly 


‘at home December 22 of a heart attack. 


Mr. Walton was widely known for the publication of 
a small newspaper, Manettism, which he distributed 
among friends in all sections of the United States. He 
was an elder in the Presbyterian Church and took an 
active part in the Boy Scout program. He came to Mon- 
roe in 1917 and had been connected with the Manetta 
Mills since that time. 


He is survived ‘by his widow; three sons, Clarence of 
Conway, Jack and Bill of Monroe; four daughters, Re- 
becca, Martha, Mary and Sara, all of Monroe; two 
brothers, Mack and Tom Walton of Tignall, Ga.; two 
sisters, Mrs. W. H. Moon and Mrs. M. L. Harris of Tig- 
nall, Ga. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


weo Reg. S. P. 


manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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DENMAN LOOM PARTS 


PROVEN 
Right in Phinciple and Price 


THE TERRELL MACHINE’COMPANY. INC. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
Floor Trucks 


Wheels, Casters 
—5 Types 


Barrett Lift-Trucks LYON 
Portable Elevators Shelving 
Lockers 

Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


S. R. & V. G. Brookshire 


Builders Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Phone 3.4232 
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Textile Research Starts Publication of Warp 
Sizing Reports 

Publication of the 17 progress ‘reports of the incaile 
completed research on the warp sizing of filament viscose 
rayon and its sizing materials is started in the December 
issue of Textile Research, official organ of U.S. Institute 
for Textile Research. The subject for this first report is 
“Viscosity of Starch Pastes.’’ This is the first of the In- 
stitute’s co-operatively financed studies to be completed, 
it having been in progress since the summer of 1935. It 
was financed on a 50-50 basis by the Textile Foundation 
and a_ group of Institute members. A total of $20,000 
was expended in the work, exclusive of donated materials 
and services. There has been no previous publication of 


_ the research findings, because all progress reports of the 


Institute’s co-operatively financed studies are confidential 
for at least a year to subscribers. 

At the request of members who were co-operators in 
the first study, and of an open conference held in New 
York last month, the Institute is undertaking the organ- 
ization and financing of a new research, the warp sizing 
of cotton and spun rayon. This, as voted by the confer- 
ence, will.be conducted in a Southern laboratory and in 
Southern mills, and administered by a committee of 
Southern men. The recently completed study of sizing 
was conducted at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
with some experimental work in New England mills. 

The conference papers and discussion are reported in 
the December isSue of Textile Research. C. H. Clark, 
secretary, U.S. Institute for Textile Research, 65 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass., states that more than half of the 


needed financing of this study is already promised, but 


that the entire $5,000 needed must be subscribed by the 
industry as.the Textile Foundation is now confining its 
grants to basic research and expects the industry to 
finance — studies of this character. 


Loans on Cotton Now $151, 204 054 


Washington .— Credit Corporation . made 
known that ‘advices of cotton loans’ received by it 
through December 8, 1938, showed loans disbursed by 
the corporation and lending agencies of $151,204,054.97 
on 3,278,924 bales of cotton. The loans average 8.86 
cents per pound. 


Cotton Spinning Industry Shows Increase 
During November 

Washington.—-The Census Bureau reported the cotton 
spinning industry operated during November at 83.6 per 
cent capacity, on an 80-hour basis, compared with 81.9 
per cent during October this year, and 69.8 per cent dur- 
ing November last year. ; 

Spinning spindles in place November 30 totaled 26,- 
048,734, of which 22,449,280 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 26,086,228 and 22,- 
113,952 for October this year, and 26,706,930 and 22,- 
791,550 for November last vear. 

Active spindle hours for November totaled 7,575,193,- 
064, or an average of 291 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 7,118,439,713 and 273 for October this year, 
and 6,482,657,746 and 243 for November last year. 
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Spinning spindles in place included: In cotton-growing 
States, 18,691,902, of which 17,026,194 were active, com- 
pared with 18,713,708 and 16,915,778 for October this 
year, and 18,772,484 and 17,318,936 for November last 
year, and in New England States, 6,555,040 and 4,797,- 
100, compared with 6,571,450 and 4,594,870 for October 
this year, and 7,108,290 and 4,762,054 for November last 
year. 


Active spindle hours included: In cotton-growing 


States, 6,023,327,937, or an average of 322 hours per 
spindle in place, compared with 5,622,945,975 and 301 
for October this year, and 5,376,085,428 and 286 for No- 
vember last year, and in New England States, 1,407,199,- 
313 and 215, compared with 1,347,198,525 and 205 for 
October this year, and 994,612,031 and 140 for Novem- 
ber last year. 


Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for November by States follows: 


Alabama, 552,512,846 and 296; Connecticut, 99,603,- 
968 and 171; Georgia, 1,100,125,932 and 339: Maine, 
182,318,673 and 259; Massachusetts, 724,856,366 and 
199; Mississippi, 52,602,455 and 251; New Hampshire, 
114,970,166 and 212. 


New York, 66,444,492 and 187; North Carolina, 1,- 
789,500,189 and 299; Rhode Island, 259,182,336 and 
265; South Carolina, 2,012,827,518 and 353: Tennessee, 
210,425,366 and 357: Texas, 70,449,291 and 279: Vir- 
ginia, 191,660,624 and 299: all other States, 147,685,942 
and 201. 
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Kappa Chapter of Phi Psi Initiates 


Lubbock, Tex.—Kappa Chapter of Phi Psi fraternity 
at Texas Technological College at Lubbock initiated W. 
H. Jones of William H. Jones and Company of Dallas, 
Tex., as honorary member on December 18, and Herbert 


A. Burow, general manager of the Bonham Cotton Mills 
and the Brenham Cotton Mills has been elected an honor- 
ary member and will be initiated some time after the first 
of the year. Four pledges were also given the third de- 
gree in the meeting Sunday evening, December 18. These 
men were: Guion Gregg, Dallas, Tex.; Theron Lehr, 
Lubbock, Tex.; James Ray, Lubbock, Tex.; Charles 
Stokes, Bonham, Tex. The two honorary members elect- 
ed by Kappa Chapter last year were Dr. Frederick Fiker, 
secretary of the Engineering Council, and E, T. Pickard, 
secretary of the Textile Foundation and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Due to the extended 
illness of Mr. Pickard, he and Mr. Fiker have not yet 
been initiated, and Kappa Chapter is making plans to 
have the chapter at Philadelphia Textile School confer 
the degree upon Dr. Fiker and Mr. Pickard at an early 
date. 


Automatic Starch Control | 
Weighs and Conveys Your Starch to Size Kettles 


Equip your slasher room with automatic mercury controlled hopper and scales, giving you uniform warp, and uniform 
cloth weights. It takes the human element out of your sizing problems; strictly automatic in every respect. 


Guarantees the same 
amount of starch to every 
mix. 


No waste of starch. 


CHAMPION M 


Southern Representative: 


No roving cans or buck- 
ets to bother with. 


Eliminates all guess work. 


il 


ACHINERY COMPANY 


Joliet, Ill. 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Personal News 


H. H. ery is now, assistant superintendent of Jeffer- 
son Mill No. 2, at Crawford, Ga. 


R. E. Ledbetter has resigned as overseer of the cloth 
room at the Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N.C. 


Tom I. De Shields is now superintendent of the Spar- 
tan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


L. R. Manning is now superintendent of the Mexie 
Textile Mills, Mexia, Texas. 


DD. C. Turrentime has been made overseer of weaving at 
Mills Mill, Woodruff, S. C. 


C. J. Meagher is now superintendent of the Queen Ann 
Mills, Ellenboro, N.C. 


R. M. Jordan is now superintendent of the Talladega 
Cotton Factory, Talladega, Ala. 7 


S. M. Harrison is now secretary of the Echota Cotton 
Mills, Calhoun, Ga. 


H. W. Loeper is now superintendent of the Cayauga 
Linen & Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


H. J. Griffis is now secretary of the Sibley- a 
Company, of Augusta, Ga. 


George P. Few has become assistant superintendent of 
Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 


Ernest Defore is now overseer of carding at the Man- 
chester (Ga.) Plant of Callaway Mills. 


Fred L. Smyre, Jr., has become treasurer of the A. M. 
Smyre Manufacturing Company, Ranlo, N. C. 


Houser Manufacturing Company, Statesville, N.C. 


W.H. Taylor is now general manager of the Newnan 
Cotton Mills, Newnan, Ga. 


R. M. Jordan is now superintendent of the Talladega 
Cotton Factory, Talladega, Ala. 


lr. J. Culpepper, Jr., is now superintendent of the Eagle 
& Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


J. E. Smith, formerly of Woodruff, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the Laurens Cotton 
Mills, Laurens, S. C. 


Howard Barton is now superintendent of the Silk Mill 
of the Marshall Field & Company, 
vision, at Spray, N. C. 


Ware is now superintendent of the Abernathy- 


manufacturing di- 


John A. Law, president of Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 
5. C., has been re-elected to the board of directors of the 
Spartanburg County Fair Association. 


R. T. Ashley, after January Ist, will cover sales for the 
Southern territory of the Mount Airy Knitting Company, 
Mount Airy, N. C., traveling direct from the mill. 


W. L. Brantley is now superintendent of the Mobile 
Cotton Mills, at the McComb, Miss., plant. S. W. Armi- 
age was formerly superintendent at this plant. 


H. E. Beck, formerly with Page-Madden Company, 
Inc., is now representing the Gastonia Belting and Supply 
Company, of Gastonia, N. C. 


C. W. Coker, of Sonoco Products Company, Hartsville, 
5. C., was elected president of the Carolinas-Virginia 
Purchasing Agents Association at their recent meeting. 


R. H. Walker, formerly president and treasurer of the 
Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C., is now vice- 
president and sales manager for the same concern. 


W. H. Pruitt has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of the cloth room at the Shelby Cotton Mills, 
Shelby, N.C. 


John W. Arrington, Jr., has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. He will con- 
tinue his duties as treasurer also. 


Cason |. Callaway is chairman of a committee consti- 
tuted to make recommendations for reorganizing the wild 
life division of the Georgia State Department of Natural 
Resources. 


Frank Love, secretary and treasurer of the Dora Mills, 
of Cherryville, N. C. and the Dover Mills, of Shelby, N. 
C., tecently entertained the members of the Boosters 
Club of the two mills. 


Robert W. Twitty has been made superintendent of 
the Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C., after having 
served for some time as assistant superintendent and then 
as temporary superintendent. 


Emile F. Du Pont has been made manager of the new 
Nylon plant of the Du Pont Company, at Seaford, Del. 
He comes to his new assignment after 15 years continuous 
service in various company departments. 


J. J. Barnhardt, vice-president of the Cannon Mills at 
Kannapolis, N. C., has been voted the annual award of 


the Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents Association for 
the member contributing the most to the association dur- 
ing the year. 


> 
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J. C. Pirkle, formerly with the Durham Cotton Manu- 
facturing Company, Durham, N. C., is now assistant 
manager and superintendent of the Willinca Cotton Mills, 
Marrietta, Ga. 


Richard Arrington has been elected president of Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., succeeding his father, the 
late John W. Arrington: Mr. Arrington had formerly 
acted as active vice-president. 


D. W. Hunter, president and treasurer of the Arcade 
Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has become executive 
vice-president of the Mansfield Mills, Inc., and the Jen- 
nings Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 

D. L. La Far is now secretary and treasurer of the 
Ranlo Manufacturing Company, with plants at Gastonia, 
Ranlo and Worth, N. C. Mr. La Far was formerly gen- 
eral manager and vice-president of both plants. 


John E. Smith, formerly mechanical supervisor and 
general overseer of the weave room at Mills Mill, Wood- 
rug, S. C., has resigned to accept a position as assistant 
superintendent of the Laurens Cotton Mill, Laurens, S. C. 


W. F. Smith has resigned as superintendent of the 
Mexia Textile Mills, Mexia, Texas, to accept a position 
as assistant superintendent of Moultrie Cotton Mills, 
Moultrie, Ga. Mr. Smith was with the Mexia Textile 
Mills for 11 years. 


Jacob Gottlieb, of Threads, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., was 
a recent speaker at a meeting of the Gastonia Rotary 
Club. He spoke on the history of the development of the 
Dyestuff industry. He was assisted by Al Beane, chemist 
for the same company, who demonstrated the action of 
dyestuffs on cotton fibers. — 


(Continued on Page 20) 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice — 
Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


253 Summer Boston 


JAMES E.TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692 Charlotte, N.C. 


FOR SALE—An E. Leitz-Wetzlar micro-analyzer for cloth with 


two 10 and two 15 power lenses. Almost new, Address ‘‘Micro- 
Analyzer,’ care Textile Bulletin. 
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Twenty Years Ago This Month 


The following are excerpts from the Textile Bulle- 
tin of December 19th and 26th, 1918. 


T. R. Morton, superintendent of the Fidelity Man- 
ufacturing Company, Charlotte, N. C., holds the rec- 
ord of superintendents for length of subscription to 
the Southern Textile Bulletin. He recently paid $12 
for eight years’ subscription. 


R. J. Wright has been appointed overseer of card-°— 


ing at the Ensign Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 


B. E. Willingham has resigned as overseer of spin- 
ning at the Echota Mills, Calhoun, Ga., to accept a 
similar position at the Jackson Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


J. H. Wilson has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and 
accepted the position as assistant superintendent of 
the Greenville (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


G. R. Hooper has resigned as overseer of carding 


‘at the Cabarrus Cotton Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., and 


accepted the position of superintendent of the Jewell 
Cotton Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 


MILL NEWS 


Forest City, N. C.—-The new cotton mill at this 
place will start operations about the first of the year. 
It was built by E. M. and J. L. Crow, and will be 
known as the Floyd Creek Cotton Mills. E. M. Crow 
will be superintendent. 


Pomona, N. C.—The Pomona Mills have practically 
completed a new brick building which will contain a 
department store, grocery store, drug store, moving 
picture show, barber show, bath rooms, and rooms 
for the various fraternal orders. 


Young man with executive ability desires connection with 
Southern mill as understudy to administrative or manu- 
facturing executive, who has theoretical knowledge as 
well as practical experience in manufacturing; having 
been overseer and also assistant superintendent in mills 
operating on both conventional and improved types of 
cotton mill machinery. One who has also had extensive 
experience in cost and efficiency work as well as plant 
reé-vamping. Write Textile Bulletin for confidential re- 
port. Address “A B,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR ALL 
TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 
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With Duro Textile tools your 
mechanic gets quicker results. 
Made-to-order for his job, 
there's a tool for each opera- 
tion. 


easily serviced. Lots of cases 


“EASIER 
in order to reach the desired 


RY Machines properly servy.ced stay 
BETTER in operation longer. With Duro 
Tools better results are ob- 


tained. 
Send for literature on these time- 


saving tools. 


METAL PRODUCTS CO 


NORTH KILDARE AVE. 
Go ILLINGIS 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
> 


made from specially drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


style. Write for samples and prices today. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


TEXTILE STARCHES 
O. K. Brand Pearl and 
Powdered Starches 


Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and 
All Specialty Starches 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


THE HUBINGER CoO. 


Since 1881 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 


Southeastern Sales 
Representative 


1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 
Phone Hemlock 4029 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The hard-to-get-at places are 


they save dismantling machine 
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H. H. Hughes has become superintendent of Swift 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., filling the po- 
sition left vacant by Frank K. Petrea, who resigned in 
October. 


Joe Neel is now superintendent of the silk throwing 
unit of the Sellers Manufacturing Company, Saxapahaw, 
N.C., and not superintendent of the entire plant as was 
reported in the December 15th issue. J. T. Huneycutt 
is plant superintendent. 


R. C. Anderson, of Charlotte, N. C., has resigned as 
president and treasurer of the Red Springs (N. C.) 
Weaving Company, according to reports received. He 
will continue as president and treasurer of the Carolina 
Process Company, of Mount Holly, N.C. | 


Jas. W. Crocker has resigned his position in the weave 


room of the Whitney Manufacturing Company, Whitney, 
S. C., and will move to Washington, D. C., where he will — 


be one of the secretaries of Congressman Joseph R. 
Bryan. 


T. H. McKinney, general manager and vice-president 


of the American Yarn and Processing Company, Mount 
Holly; N. C., is rapidly regaining his health after spend- 


_ ing some time in the Presbyterian Hospital in Charlotte, 


T. R. Morton has resigned as overseer carding, spin- 
ning and twisting with Monticello Cotton Mills, Monti- 
cello, Ark., to accept a position as general overseer card- 
ing, spinning and twisting, Minnetonka Rug Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


L. Everett Taylor Southern Agent for National 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, on December Ist, 
succeeded his father, the late C. D. Taylor, as Southern 
Agent for the National Ring Traveler Company. He will 
have his headquarters in Charlotte. 

Mr. Taylor joined the National Ring Traveler Com- 
pany upon graduation from college 15 years ago, spent a 
year in the factory in Providence, R. I., and then: took 
charge of the office and Southern distributing depot in 
Charlotte. After a term of service there he was pro- 
moted to salesman and for a number of years covered 
North Carolina. 

About six years ago he was moved to the Lower South, 
with headquarters in Atlanta. He will return to Char- 
lotte on January Ist, and assume his new duties in general 


charge of the Southern affairs of the company, traveling: 


extensively over the whole textile area. 


Ginnings Through Dec. 13 


Washington, D. C-—The Census Bureau reported cot- 
ton of this year’s growth ginned prior to December 13 
totaled 11,413,688 running bales, counting round as half 
bales and excluding linters, compared with 16,803,113 
bales a year ago, and 11,699,116 bales two years ago. 

This year’s total crop has been estimated by the agri- 
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culture department at 12,008,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight, compared with 18,946,000 bales last year, 
and 13,201,000 bales the 1927-36 10-year average. 

Round bales included in the ginnings this year totaled 
155,725 compared with 297,160 a year and 270,619 two 
years ago. | 

American-Egyptian cotton included totaled 16,876 
bales, compared with 8,555 a year ago, and 12,226 two 
years ago. 


New Hercules Ethyl Cellulose Plant 


Wilmington, Del.—The first step in an expansion pro- 
gram for the manufacture of ethyl cellulose was an- 
nounced December 8th by officials of Hercules Powder 
Company: Work will begin at once on the construction 
of-a new ethyl cellulose plant at Hopewell, Va. 

At the present time, Hercules ethyl cellulose is manu- 
factured in a plant at the Hercules Experiment Station, 
near Wilmington, Del. Transfer of all ethyl cellulose 
manufacturing activities to Hopewell will be made as soon 
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as the new plant is completed. The new unit provides 
Hercules with increased production facilities to keep pace 
with the growing demand for ethyl cellulose. 

According to M.-G. Milliken, general manager of gthe 
Cellulose Products Department, Hopewell will prove an 
ideal location for the manufacture of ethyl cellulose. 


Two Mills Will Pay Dividends of $122,500 


Greenville, S. C-—Two Greenville County textile firms 
are paying out dividends totaling $122,500 within a 
month. 


Directors of Piedmont Manufacturing Comparyauthor- 
ized a dividend of 60 cents a share, amounting to $48,- 
000, to be paid on January 2. wives cscs 


The board of directors of Dunean Mills recently 
authorized the payment of a routine preferred stock didi- 


dend totaling about $9,500 on January 2. The firm paid 


a dividend of 40 cents a share on common stock. amount- 
ing to about $65,000, on December 1. 


Uniform in Quality 


Uniform in Size 


Uniform in Finish 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NAS HUA | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SOUTH ERN REPRE SENTATIVE 


=D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 


Always Uniform — Always Dependable 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers Friend” 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO. THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H, WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. ¢ 
C. B. ler, Greenville, S. C. F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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We enter 1939 with the feeling that it will be 
an exceptionally good year for the textile in- 
dustry. 

Our optimism is based upon the belief that 
the effect of the immense pump priming during 


the late summer and fall has not yet had much > 


influence upon business, due to the delay in get- 
ting many of the projects under way. We know 
that many of the contracts have not yet been 
placed and that a very large per cent of the 
building materials has not yet been bought. 


Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cot- 


ton-Textile Institute, says: 
The prospect for 1939 is rising prices for finished goods 
and more stable prices for raw materials. 


Roger W. Babson says: 

Opportunities in business such as this country has not 
witnessed for over a generation are at hand today. 

The Brookmire Counselor says: 

The basic recovery forces responsible for this bull mar- 
ket continue strongly evident. In addition, the seasonal 
tendency of the stock market is soon to become favor- 
able, as the already abundant supply of funds seeking 


investment becomes swelled by the year-end flood of 
dividend and interest payments, 


We are optimistic for 1939 and part of 1940 
but believe this will be a time to heed the ad- 
monition, ““Make hay while the sun shines,” for 


it appears to us that dark clouds and a dark 
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period in our history will follow the coming 
period of business activity. 

On December 15th, the United States Treas- 
ury debt jumped to $39,400,000,000, or $303 
for every man, woman and child in this coun- 
try. 

On December 31, 1930, only eight years ago, 
our treasury debt was $16,02 6 000 000, and had 
been reduced to that figure from the war period 
peak of $26,596,000,000 on August 31, 1919. 

_In eight years the treasury debt has gone 
from $16,026,000,000 to $39,400,000,000, “and 
yet we are told that there are as many unem- 
ploved as when the spending splurge began. 

Kinstein attempted by his theory of relativity 
to show that two parallel. lines would eventually 


come together, but no one has yet risen to claim 


that a constantly rising indebtedness would 
eventually meet the point from which it began 
to rise. 

\e have never known a man to live indefi- 
nitely upon borrowed money. Einstein may be 
wrong about parallel lines eventually meeting, 
but the debtor and the creditor always meet 


whether the debtor be an individual or a gov- - 


ernment. 

We advise operations based upon an expec- 
tation ot business activity during 1939, and 
possibly through 1940, but keeping a weather 
eye upon the day of reckoning and the chaos 
which must eventually come from the waste 
and extravagance of these years. 


Decrease in New England Spindles 


Very few have realized that the steady dis- 
mantling of cotton mills in New England has 


brought that section to the point that there are 


now two Southern States, each of which is 
operating more spindles than all of New Eng- 
land, and that from the standpoint of spindle 
hours they are almost equalled by another 
Southern State. 


lhe November report on cotton spindles in 
operation shows— 


Morin (arouna . 5,989 144 
All of New England..... 4,797 100 


From the standpoint of spindle hours oper- 
ated during November, 1938, the standing 
was— 


South. Carolina 2,012,827 ,518 
North Carolina. 1,789,500,189 
All of New England.. 1,407,199,313 
1 100,125,932 


In March, 1923, the New England States 


A 

| 

| 
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had 21,005,516 spindles and were operating 
19,430,656 of them. 

Some have had the illusion that the cotton 
mills which have gone out of New England 
have been moved to the South, but statistics 
show that, during the period in which New 
England has lost almost 15,000,000 cotton spin- 


dies, the South: has made an increase of less 


than 3,000,000 spindles, and as many of the 
additional Southern mills have been built with 
new machinery, it seems that less than 1,500,- 
000 of the 15,000,000 spindles which have dis- 
appeared from New England, have been moved 
South and that the others have gone to the junk 
pile. 

There is also the illusion that New England 
lost its spindles because of Southern competi- 


tion. in the form of low wages, long hours and 


child labor, but such had not been the case. 

The truth is that New England lost the bulk 
of its cotton manufacturing because of labor 
union domination and unfriendly legislation. 

Mill managers found themselves under the 
constant threat of strikes promoted by profes- 
sional agitators. They would settle one strike 
but would find another promoted as soon as the 
payment of union dues dropped below the re- 
quirements of the labor leaders. 

Under such circumstances they dared not 
book large orders or invest money in new and 
improved equipment, and it was inevitable that 
their equipment soon became so antiquated that 
they could not compete with mills in the South 
which had been equipped with new machinery. 

To make matters worsé, every session of the 
legislature brought threats of unfriendly legis- 
lation inspired by labor union leaders and pro- 


moted by those who catered to the vote of or- 


ganized labor. 

The mill men of New England were not to 
blame, as they stood helpless while seeing a 
magnificent textile industry go into discard and 
with it the jobs of more than 100,000 textile 
employees, many of whom had followed false 
leaders. | 

There have been some who have professed to 
believe that the Wage-Hour Law will restore 


the textile industry to New England, but it has: 


never been a case of wages, hours or child labor 
and New England will soon realize that labor 
racketeers and unfriendly legislators perma- 
nently destroyed a once magnificent and pros- 
perous industry. } 

Kew have realized that the destruction has 
reached the point that all of New England is 
operating less cotton spindles than either North 
Carolina or South Carolina and that from the 
standpoint of operating hours it is now being 
pushed by Georgia. 
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Harry Hopkins’ Record 


Harry L. Hopkins, who as Secretary of 
Commerce is to deal with the business men of 
this country, has never earned a dollar as the 
result of his own business activity. 

Who's Who says: 

HOPKINS, HARRY L., Federal Relief Administra- 
tor; b, Sioux City, Ia., 1890; grad. Grinnell (Ia.) Coll., 
LL.D., 1935. Began as supervisor Assn. for Improving 
Condition of Poor: exec. sec. Bd. Child Welfare, 1918- 
22: div. mgr. New Orleans for Amer. Red Cross, 1922- 
24; then asst. dir. Assn. for Improving Conditions of 
Poor; then dir. New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Assn.; apptd. exec. dir. N. Y. State Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, 1931, chmn., 1932; apptd. 
Federal Administrator of Emergency Relief, 1933; Works 
Progress Administrator, 1935. Home: 2821 N St., N. W.; 
Office, Works Progress Administration, 1734 New York 
Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Babson’s Eight Resolutions for 1939 


(By Roger W. Babson ) 


1. Lapor: Reésolved, that the Wagner Act be 
amended to give employer and worker equal 
protection. 
TaxEs: Resolved, that the tax laws be 
changed to encourage initiative and to pen- 
alize ‘‘riskless”’ investing. 
3. SociAL SECURITY: Resolved, that the social 
~ security act be put on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
4. RAILROADS: Resolved, that the railroads be 
given a free hand to get back on their own 
feet. 
UTILITIES: Resolved, that the TVA play 
fair and deal justliy in its great undertak- 
ing, | 
6. CONGREss: Resolved, that “retorm legisla- 
tion” be shelved for 1939 at least. 
DEFENSE: Resolved, that armaments be ex- 
panded without torgetting that peace comes 
only as the causes of war are eliminated. 
8. RELIGION: Resolved, that the Christmas 
Spirit be extended and applied throughout 
1939. 


Fraudulent Cotton Seed 


A recent report of the Department of Agri- 
culture lays bare the fraudulent claims of new 
cottons which are expected to produce four 
bales to the acre, the seed of which has been 
sold for from ten to one hundred dollars a 
bushel, on the promise that it will grow twice as 
much long staple cotton as any other strain on 
earth.—From the Industrial Bulletin of Arthur 
D. Little, Ine. 


; 

> 
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Mill News 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Wrenn Hosiery Mills, of Thomas- 
ville, are building an addition to the present plant struc- 
ture. G. W. Campbell, general manager of the mills, said 
that the new addition will be utilized for a part of the 
present machinery as extra room is needed, and for the 
general manufacture of children’s hose. 


DANVILLE, VA.—The directors of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills at their meeting recently took no 
action on the semi-annual preferred dividend, which 
means that it will not be paid January 1, a sum of $225,- 
000. This is the third preferred dividend which has been 
passed. 


West Gastonia, N. C.—At the Arlington Plant of 
Textiles, Inc., work is going forward on installation of 
new equipment to enable the company to devote a greater 
portion of its output to the manufacture of coarse yarn. 

This plant is again operating on a full-time schedule 
for the first time in quite a while. 


RANDLEMAN, N, C.—Announcement has been made of 
the membership of the board of directors of Randleman 
Industries, Inc., the corporation formed for the purpose 
of erecting a building to house the new full-fashioned 
hosiery mill which will be operated here. 

Dr. T. L. Helms is chairman of the board. Members 
are Dr. A. B. Fruman, Dr. C. D. Kistler, W. H. Trogdon, 
Frank Talley, Cletis Brookshire, D. L. Brown and A. B. 
Beasley. 

Officers, previously announced, are Dr. Freeman, presi- 
dent; Dr. Kistler, vice-president; Ernest Talley, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


ASHEBORO, N. C.—A business deal of considerable 
magnitude recently in Asheboro was the purchase of the 
Cetwick Silk Mills by W. J. Armfield, III, and associates. 
The new ownership has assumed management. 

The plant will be operated as public silk throwsters as 
in the past under the direct management of Mr. Armfield 
and L. E. Milks, who was associated with the mill for a 
number of years and who will be superintendent in charge 
of manufacturing. L. H. Pierce, who will continue as 
office manager, and G. C. Graves will remain as superin- 
tendent of sales. The remainder of the personnel is un- 
changed, according to Mr. Armfield. 


TupELo, Miss.—James M. Savery, president of the 
Tupelo Chamber of Commerce, announced that the 
strike-closed Tupelo Cotton Mills would reopen on a co- 
operative basis with workers buying stock out of their 
weekly pay checks. 

The plant was closed in April, 1937, by a strike and 
has been in receivership nearly a year, Savery said. It 
has 16,000 spindles and employed approximately 400 
persons. 

Savery said the RFC had agreed to advance half the 


value of the plant, “probably more than $100,000,” to 
make a down payment and finance operations until stock 
payments accumulate. 

The plan for workers to divert 10 per cent of their 
weekly wages to stock purchases has been accepted in 
mass meetings of former employees, Savery said. He ex- 
pects to begin operating within 90 days. 

Half the directors will be chosen by workers and half 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 


CoLtumBus, Ga.—Norman Illges, president of the 
Shannon Hosiery Mill, has let the contract for its new 
building here to Potter & Shackelford, of Greenville, S. 
C. The architects will be J. E. Sirrine & Company, of 
Greenville. 

The plant will be a one-story structure. 


RamseEur, N. C.—Discussing the installation of new 
machinery at the Columbia Manufacturing Company, I. 
F. Craven, president and treasurer, comments: 

“This installation was made by Saco-Lowell Machine 
Works from whom we bought our new machines. It 
represents an entire change of our opening and picker 
system, including the installation of new cleaning equip- 
ment, two units of one-process picker machines, waste 
machine, newest type automatic blending reserves, even- 
ers, control feeds, distributor, etc.” 


Toccoa, Ga.—Contract has been let for a new bleach- 
ery for the thread mill here, 110,146 feet, according to 
announcement by E. W. Thomas, of New York City, 
general manager of the thread company, who was here 
in conference with the contractor. Machinery from 
Northern plants, some units of which will weigh 50,000 
pounds, will be installed for dyeing, bleaching and mer- 
cerizing. The unit will consume 40,000 gallons of water 
daily, and when the bleachery is in full operation and the 
thread plant is running at capacity, pay rolls will increase 
from $300,000 annually to $400,000. A new warehouse 
is to be constructed, also, Mr. Thomas stated. 


Concorp, N. C.—Construction will begin soon on a 
dam to be built on Buffalo Creek two miles northwest of 
Kannapolis to provide an adequate water supply for the 
Cannon Mill plants and residents of the Towel City. 

Surveyors are at work now marking the boundaries of 
property recently taken under option by the Cannon 
Mills Company. The dam will be located near the site 
of the pump which sends water into Kannapolis stand- 
pipes for storage under the present water supply system. 

The new reservoir, when completed, will provide 


enough water to supply Kannapolis for 700 days without 
being supplemented, according to preliminary estimates. 
The lake is expected to have a shore-line of about 10 
miles, and capacity of the proposed reservoir has been 
estimated tentatively at 1,000,000,000 gallons. 
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‘(An Important Factor in 


Warp Sizing 
PRODUCTS 
Seyco Sizing is produced under scien- 
Softeners tifically controlled conditions, which 
assures uniform quality in every ship- 
: ment. 7 
Shuttle Seyco Sizing is packed in tight, 
Peceat rust-proof non-absorbing steel drums, 
ressing which can be stored indefinitely. 

23 ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
Penetrants Our well ty? chemical staff, 
° directed by Dr. Seydel, a renowned 
chemist (honored by American Chem- 
Alkalis ical Society as councilor), will help 
you with your Sizing and Finishing 


problems. 


“A company ts known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA 


Drop Forgings 
Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eve Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative | 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 
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FOR SALE 


One 3,000 spindle carded yarn plant for making 
single yarns from 10’s to 20’s on cones and tubes 
with water power good for eight months in the year, 
and complementary steam plant, complete with vil- 
lage for sufficient help to run plant two shifts, lo- 
cated in the Piedmont section of North Carolina. 


Address “L. A. J.,” care Textile Bulletin. 
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Rice Dobby 
| Chain Co. 


HN 


Picture of Performance 


It took a couple of scientists and 
a lot of special equipment to get a 
picture of the Victor Circle-D 


Traveler in action (10,000 R. P. M.) But we got it, and 
it’s visible proof of the floating action that makes Circle- 


D's run cooler, hold their temper, and last longer. 
We'll send these pictures, along with samples of Circle- 
D's. No obligation. Write today. 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


P. O. Box 1818 
1738 Inverness Ave., N. &. 1738 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. Cc. 
Tel.—Vernon 2380 Tel.—247 
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INQUIRE 


Don’t take it for granted. 
We probably carry in 


* 


stock the very weight or ai 
style TRAVELER that 
you want. 
Call our 

Southern Representatives 4 
GEORGE W. WALKER a 


Box 1894 
Greenville, S. C. 


D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


ALL RIVER, MASS. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


IF ITS PAPER 


Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 
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Discussion On Carding-Spinning-Weaving By 
Peidmont Division S. T. A. 


(Continued from page 6) 
Variation in Warp Size 


A. W. Benoy, Asst. Mgr., Consolidated Textile Co., 
Inc., Shelby, N. C.: Our time is getting short, and we 
are going to run through this thing very quickly. The 
first question reads: “What is the cause of variation in 
the percentage of size on warps when apparently all con- 
ditions are the same from one warp to the next?” 


Can someone give us the reason for the variation be- 
tween sets when apparently the conditions are the same? 


Mr. Benoy: We have some representatives of sizing 
products here today. Maybe some of them could tell us 
something about it. Mr. Whisnant, will you let us hear 
from you? 


W. L. Whisnant, Salesman, Stodghill & Co., Concord, 
N.C.: I should really rather not comment on that. 


A Member: 
were you not? 


You were once a weaver and a slasher, 


Mr. Whisnant: Yes, sir. Oh, I might say that there 
are two or three conditions that might cause it. One is 
that you may not have the same man running those sets. 
One man will make up his size a little bit differently from 
the next. Then the same man may not make up his 
batches just exactly alike. Then you may not have the 
same amount of condensation in the steam pipe. One 
man may run quite a bit more tension on the beams, 
which will stretch the yarn a little. Another man comes 
along and thinks that is not right and changes them back. 
There are a number of things that will cause it. 


Mr. Edwards: How do you determine the percentage? 
Has anybody seen one of these French instruments with 
a needle that you stick into a bale of cotton or a pile of 
varn and which tells you the moisture content? 


Mr. Dilling: Yes, | have seen some of those. 
a number of needles on it. 
cotton or a pile of yarn, and it will tell you the moisture 
content. From what I have seen of it 
and it is very quick; 


Mr. Edwards: The reason I brought that up is that if 
you have it in the slasher room you could stick it into 
your beam and determine the moisture content. 


Mr. Benoy: So far as the moisture content in the fin- 
ished warp is concerned, we do not have any way of de- 
termining that percentage. In figuring the percentage of 
size, which of course includes the amount of moisture left 
in the yarn, we take the total weight of the slashed yarn 
and subtract from it the net weight of the 
get the increase; 


It has 


, It looks very fine, 
it is almost instantaneous. 


raw yarn, to 
then divide the total weight into the 
increase in order to get the percentage of size and mois- 
ture. But we have no way of determining the amount of 
moisture, separate from the amount of size, in our finish- 
ed warps. 

Mr. Miller: 1 am neither a weaver nor a slasher, but 
{ want to ask why, if there is that much variation in the 
size, they jump on the carder every time there is any 
variation in the cloth weight. (Laughter.) 


You stick them into a bale of. 
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Mr. Benoy: In view of the fact that no way has been 
found to keep a uniform percentage of size in the slasher, 
naturally they do jump on the carder about the waste. 


Mr. Holt: J think that is just a little bit misleading. 
There are some methods by which you can more or less 
control the amount of sizing you put into a beam. That 
is by eliminating the human element as far as possible. 
Of course, there are instruments on the market that con- 
trol the warp, control the ‘size in the box, and in. other 
ways control it. There are also methods for determining 
the size in the yarn. That is, at certain periodic times 
take a certain amount of your sized warp to the labora- 
tory, extract all the moisture, ascertain the difference 
between the weight of the unsized dry yarn .and the 
weight of the yarn that has been sized, and ‘you can as- 
sume that the majority of the difference is size. From 
that you can ascertain the amount you are putting in, 
and thus you arrive at some method of controlling it. 


Mr. Benoy: Thank you, Mr. Holt. 


_ Mr. Benoy: Is there anything more on that? 
are there any questions from the floor? 


If not. 


Chairman Bowen: (Going back to the slashing, is this 
variation in the sizing as noticeable in slashers where you 
have temperature control as where you have not? 

Mr. Benoy: I might say, personally, that we have no 


automatic control, and it is a matter of leaving it up en- 
tirely to the operator. Mr. Holt, you have temperature 


controls, do you not? 


Mr. Holt: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Benoy: Complete automatic control on the slasher. 
Do you find the results more uniform than you did with 


human control?_ 


Mr. Holt: 


Mr. Benoy: 
point? 


Yes. we find it much better. 


Has anyone else anything to say on that 


Mr. Whisnant: 1 was in a mill about four weeks ago 
that had just completed the installation of recorders, and 
they told me that they had already figured that in six 
months’ time the instruments would have paid for them- 
selves in this variation alone. (1 believe they had four 
slashers.) I have worked in mills that had them and in 
mills that did not have them, and regardless of cost, those 
instruments are well worth having. 


Mr. Benoy: Are there any more questions? I think 
it is about time to close. It is a great pleasure to have 
been with you again, and I have thoroughly enjoyed the 
discussion. 


Chairman Bowen: It is getting a little late, but we 
want to have a few words from Mr. Marshall Dilling, 
general chairman of one of the sections. 

(Mr. Dilling said he had attended, as a representative 
of the Southern Textile Association, a symposium at 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., on ‘The Changing 
Economic Base in the South,” and gave a brief report 
thereon, which he said was not for publication.) 


Chairman Bowen: Ili there is nothing further to come 


up, the meeting stands adjourned. 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. : 

Push Button Control—Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 
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Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium | 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated . 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
330 West Adams Street 


Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


10-12 Thomas Street 
New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton gray goods have held up 
rather surprisingly during the usually stagnant holiday 


period. Up to the time of closing for Christmas, orders . 
continued to come in, and about a million and a half 


yards of print cloths and carded broadcloths were sold in 
the half-day session on the 23rd. 

There was some surprise registered in the market upon 
the opening of the latest Government bids for cotton 
goods. 

It is pointed out that the bids show extremely narrow 
price spreads between respective sellers or mills. On a 
number of items the differences between the lowest and 
those next in range are little more than ‘ec a yard. At 
times the differences are even smaller. One conclusion 
arises In the minds of those who comment on the phenom- 
enon. To them it appears that mills and selling houses 
have about reached the lowest trading levels to which 
they can be expected to go. It is felt such avoidance of 
further price easing demonstrates how likely prices are 
to rebound during the course of the opening weeks of the 
season. At least, it is taken for granted that, if there has 
been no demonstration of breaking down to obtain large 
Government business, there certainly will be none during 
the period of active covering by manufacturers and piece 
goods distributors. Of course, it is explained, a few cloth 
sources have put in higher than average bids, but evi- 
dently they were not eager to sell. 

One of the most encouraging features of the current 
market is the evidence of low secondary inventories. In 
many quarters they are substantially below 50 per cent 
of the totals of a year ago at this time. Various primary 
market firms made casual surveys of customers’ stocks 
and see ahead their need of considerable merchandise. 
The situation is altogether different from what it was a 
year ago. Now they all need goods to conduct their re- 
tailing business, whether they are chain stores, mail order 
houses, department stores or independent dry goods 
neighborhood retailers. Various converting and manu- 
facturing establishments often have very nearly the 
stocks they had a year ago. But such inventories were 
built up through purchases made in the primary market 
at what are the low trading levels of recent weeks and 
sometimes extending as far back as three or four months 
ago. Resulting from this is the outlook for a healthy 
business at what are expected to be slightly better profit 
margins than have been possible during recent weeks. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia——The market for cotton yarns remains 
better than for some time, with the shorter year end vaca- 
tions for inventory and plant adjustment indicating that 
mills anticipate a continuance of this improved condition. 


Combed peeler yarns not only continue to enjoy active 
requisitions against standing orders, but new buying also 
has improved over the low point in November. Ply comb- 
ed yarn production lately went up to the highest total for 
any week back to Spring of 1937. Output of single comb- 
Shipments 
combined, have reached the weekly 
average of around 2 million pounds, continuing rapidly 
to draw down the backlog of unfilled combed yarn orders 
accumulated by the mills up to the middle of last month. 


of single and ply, 


Quite recently the attitude of market interests and. 
_ spinners’ agents has become much more confident. 


Pros- 
pects now are that the bulk of January buying may be 
done on a slightly higher price level than since October. 
Some interests contend the October peak prices of the fall 
buying movement will be exceeded this month, especially 
if cotton quotations should stiffen meanwhile. 


A noted authority, who has recently been advising 
clients not to cover with yarn beyond March 31, unless 
at lower prices, is now advising them to cover at current 
prices and to extend such coverage at least to April 15, 
and to attend to this at once. 


During the last four to six weeks the volume of new 
business in carded counts has at least held even with the 
like 1937 period in pounds, so that dollar volume shows a 


gain estimated at from 5 to 10 per cent. Also, deliveries 


during the current stretch have run far ahead of the like | 


1937 period, which distributors regard as more significant 
than the gain registered in their income from sales. 


Not since before the World War has the cotton sale 


yarn market shown such price stability as during 1938, 


the range of high and low at no time bemg much more 


than 7 per cent above or below the yearly -average prices, 
as applying to ordinary quality carded yarns. Combed 
peeler yarns showed more flexibility than carded, but re- 


mained free of erratic price movements. 


Seldom before, during a year marked in its earlier 
months by poor volume of yarn sales. and hesitant de- 
liveries, have collections remained so satisfactory, all 
things considered, to most distributors. The forebodings 
harbored in this respect by a good many a year ago turn- 


ed out to be largely without foundation. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisce . 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Neisler Mills Co. Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 
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LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 


QNEPIECT | 


FURMACY LINING 


FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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SELL YOUR IDEAS TO US! 


Well known Southern textile mill 

equipment manufacturer is inter- 

ested in new patents or practical 

engineering ideas and will pay for 

them. 
Address IDEAS, 


Care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Cloth Room Over- 
seer or second hand in large mill, on 
plain goods, 25 years’ experience in 
cloth room. Best of references from 
well known Southern mill executives. 
Sober, reliable. Address “‘R. F care 
Textile BuHletin. 


Steel Heddle 
New Catalog 


Avery 
catalog covering harness frames has 
just been issued by the Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Company, general of- 
fices in Philadelphia, Pa., and plants 
in Philadelphia, Greenville, S. C., 
Atlanta, Ga., and Montreal, Canada. 

The catalog is 84% x 11”, 28 pages, 
said to be furnished with illustrations 
of all known types of frames and ac- 
cessories. | 


Grade And Staple 
Show Improvement 


Cotton ginned in the United States 
prior to December 1 was of much 
better grade and staple than that gin- 
ned during the same period last sea- 
son, the United States Department of 
Agriculture reported. 

Middling and higher grades were 
51.7 per cent of the crop last season 
and 58.8 per cent this season. There 
was 34.3 per cent of one inch and 
longer cotton last season as compared 
to 48.6 this season. 

Of the entire crop 93.9 per cent 
was tenderable this season as com- 
pared to 87.7 per cent last season. 
There were 11,214,686 bales ginned 
this season prior to December 1. 

For the white grades of cotton gin- 
ned prior to December 1, the per- 
centages of each class follow for 1938 
and 1937: Good middling, 6.9 and 
4.7; strict middling, 19.7 and 17.9: 
middling, 32.2 and 29.1; strict low 
middling, 16.6 and 20.2; low mid- 
dling and lower, 2.6 and 6.3. 

Spotted grades: Strict middling, 
12.6 and 10.0; middling, 8.4 and 8.9: 
strict low middling, 0.7 and 1.7. 

The staple lengths are: Shorter 
than 74, 5.2 per cent this mennen and 
10.0 per cent last ‘season ; % and $3, 
19.1 and 29.1; 42 and $4, 27.1 and 
26.6; one inch and Is, 24.1 and 
19.0; 1% and 155, 16.9 and 10.0; 
and 


1'@ and Is, 6.2 and 4.7; 
longer, 1.4 and 0.6. 


complete and attractive 
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Department 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic, 
steam or electric drive. 12 years’ ex-. 


perience. Can change on short or long Sweepers - 


notice. Interview welcomed. Address 
‘‘Master Mechanic,”’ care Textile Bulle- 
ytin. 


WANTED—Overseer of weaving (not 
over 40 years of age) by mill making 
single and double filling ducks and os- 
nabures, located west of the Mississippi 
tiver. Please give full particulars, with 
references, and salary desired in letter 
of application. Address Y. Z.,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Box 841 


Overhauler 
years’ 
looms, 


experience 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey 


Washington, D 


Textile Bulletin. 


flame mt. 


apple, 


. S&S. Patent Office 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 


using 
Brooms are those who FIRST used 
them LONG ENOUGH to becqme 
acquainted with their easy sweep. 
Try 1 or 100 from 


BATSON | 
Greenville, S. C. 


POSITION WANTED by January Ist as 
or. head Loom 
on all metal 
understand feelers and Stafford 
thread cutters. Address ‘‘O. or L.,”’ 


SPRUCE pine, silver pine, 
pink, white mt. rhododendron, mt. 
rel, mt. hydrangea, pink, yellow, orange, 

azaleas, pink flowering crab- 

sweet shrub, 
tulip tree, pink, white dogwood, grand- 


3] 


PICKER PETE SEZ: 


Our belt is CUSTOM 
MADE to suit your 


needs, insuring a 


Perfex 


perfect fit. . A 
perfect fit gives 
satisfaction and 
long wear. 


Fixer. 18 
Draper 


care 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


cedars, hollies, 
lau- 


red, yellow maple, 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


sire graybeard, pink, white deutzia, 

pink, white, red spirea; Van Houtti 

spirea, Thumbergi spirea, pink, white, 

WANTED—To contact mill requiring the golden ells, purple butterfly us , 
services of capable supply room clerk. WANTED—A place of Carding-Spinning 
Ten years with last employer. Thor- or both on white or colored. Employed 
oughly reliable and experienced in mill de G: now and giving satisfaction but for 


immediate offer. Address. 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


“Supplies,” quils, daffodils, 


iris, lemon lilies, 
all 10c¢ a dozen. 


dozen. 
POSITION WANTED—By experienced 
Superintendent of both Yarn and 
Weave Mills. Practical Carder-Spinner- 


WANTED—To 


drangeas, all 2 to 3 ft., 25c each. Jon- 
white narcissus, 
baby-blue hyacinths, 
All eolors 
Mrs. Tea Williams, Marietta, S. 


Have 
rep- 
1 overseer. Ad- 
care Textile Bulletin. 


good reasons want to change. 

always run my job, and have the 
utation of being a No. 
dress “G. W.L., 


dwarf 


iris 20c a 


WAN TED—Thoroughly. experienced Cloth 


Room Overseer by large mill manufac- 


Warp preparation-Weaving (plain and purchase a Standard turing Print Cloths and Fancy Shirt- 
fancy) and Finishing. Prefer Colored Cloth Testing Machine to be Motor ings. In writing give experience in de- 
Goods. Address ‘‘Reliable,’’ care Textile Driven and in first-class condition. tail with references. Address “Cloth 


Bulletin. Address ‘‘Tester 


, care 


Textile Bulletin. Room.” care Textile Bulletin. 


Decline in Exports of Cotton is Noted 


Washington.—Exports of cotton from the United 
States in November totaled 481,000 bales valued at $24,- 
639,000 compared with 465,000 bales valued at $23,- 
754,000 in October and 797,000 bales valued at $42,- 
903,000 in November, 1937, according to an analysis of 
the export statistics by the textile division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Total exports for the four months, August to Novem- 
ber, aggregated 1,535,000 bales valued at $79,100,000 
compared with 2,434,000 bales valued at $141,058,000 
for the corresponding four months of 1937, a decline of 
899,000 bales or 36.9 per cent in value, it was stated. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Establish Warehouse In 
| Charlotte 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, well known chemical 
manufacturers and distributors, with headquarters in 
Providence, R. I. and branch offices in all major sections 
of the textile industry, have recently established a ware- 
house in Charlotte, N.C. to facilitate deliveries in the 
surrounding territory. 


They have also added Stephen J. Hawes to the sales 
staff of their Charlotte office. Mr. Hawes is a recent 
graduate of N. C. State University where he specialized 
in textile chemistry. 


Final Cotton Forecast 12,008,000 Bales 


Washington.—The agriculture department in its final 
forecast of the year estimated the 1938 cotton crop at 
12,008,000 bales, a decrease of 129,000 bales from the 
November estimate. 


The Census Bureau reported 11,233,157 bales of cotton 
ginned to December 1, as against 10,124,708 to Novem- 
ber 1, and 16,175,505 during the same period last year. 

The indicated yield per acre on 26,499,000 acres har- 
vested this year was reported at 226.8 pounds, compared 
with 266.9 pounds in 1937 and a 1927-36 average of 
179.8. 


The 1938 crop of slightly over 12,000,000 bales was 
drastically below last year’s all-time record of 18,946,000 
bales and the 10-year average of 13,201,000 bales. 


The department revised its estimate of acres harvested 
and placed the figure at 25,346,000 a drop of 25.5 per 
cent under last year. 


The department estimated 26,144,000 acres were under 
cultivation on July 1, but allowed 3.1 per cent for aban- 
donment. 


World cotton consumption for the year ending July 
31 was estimated at 26,748,000 bales, and world produc- 
tion at 35,591,000 bales. 

At the end of October, 15,312,719 bales were stored 
in this country in public warehouses and at cotton com- 
presses. 
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We Are Not Brokers 


BUT 


we have full information on a few Textile 
properties and other properties suitable for 
textile purposes in North Carolina and 
South Carolina These properties, located 
in towns of 2,000 to 100 000:population, are 
for lease or purchase from the owners; they 
vary in size but all are good locations. 


Confidential correspondence solicited 


Industrial Department 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


~$IZO-GEL—For Reyon Size | 
S$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
| DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton | : 


: PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
) Est. 1904 Kier 


HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


| SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. ' 


Edgewood, R. |. 
Alexander W. Anderson | 


Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


= 


Hydraulic Turbines 
FOR SALE 


2.33” S. Morgan Smith Single Cylinder Gate Hori- 
zontal Type Turbine, 350 H.P. at 28’ head 240 
rpm. with 2—G, E. 312 KVA 2200 Volt, 3 ph, 60 
cyc, 600 rpm, type ATB, form B AC Generator. 


= 

= 

| 

= i—S. Morgan Smith 36” Single Cylinder Gate Hori- 
zontal Type Turbine, 425 H. P. at 28’ head 220 


rpm, with G. E. 375 KVA, 2200 V 3 ph. 60 cye, 

600 rpm. type ATB, form B AC Generator. 

Southern Electric Service Co. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Sixteenth Year End Textile Review 
(Continued from Page 4) 


mills have been converted to spun rayon with relatively 
little change in equipment. New Machinery designed to 
eliminate unnecessary operations and handling is a cer- 
tain next step, and some of it is already available. In 
sum then, the next competitive advantages in spun rayon 
weaving will go to plants which are especially equipped 
to manufacture this class of goods. 

The monopoly investigation has started on a corstruc- 
tive note which, if maintained, should produce enlighten- 
ment and good. Unless the scope of the committee’s 
work is enlarged, its findings should not directly affect 
textile production and distribution. It is not unlikely, 
however, that the textile machinery industry, in which 
patents play so large a part, may be called upon for testi- 
mony as to its operations. Even is this occurs, we do not 
feel that it could become a 1939 consideration for the tex- 
tile participant. In this connection, we feel a machinery 
inventory of the industry, conducted by some impartial 
body, would prove of inestimable value. Such a review 
of necessity should include age of equipment and a rating 
of its condition. All mills participating would then be 
able to appraise the relative effectiveness of their ma- 
chinery with all other similar equipment in the industry. 
The many further benefits which might result are unmis- 
takable. 


Trade Agreement 


The 3-way trade agreement between Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States is the result of long and 
difficult negotiations. Inequalities are inevitable in tariff 
accords: and time alone reveals them. Frequently, the 
anticipated harm does not eventuate, but other unseen 
difficulties arise. On balance, we feel that the arrange- 
ment should work out to the advantage of all. The course 
which the pound sterling follows is controlling. The agree- 
ments provide that if a wide variation occurs in the rate 
of exchange between the dollar and pound sterling which 
any of the governments considers so substantial as to 


prejudice its industries or commerce, it may propose — 


negotiations for the modification of the agreement, and, 
if no agreement can be reached, it may terminate the 
entire accord on 30-days’ notice. 

As an industry we are gradually becoming more pro- 
motional-minded. 
to the question of originality, which is the basis of the 
successful promotional idea. Competition exists in this 
field, as it does in all commercial endeavor. To launch 
a poor development and promote it, or to take a good idea 
and present it poorly, are equal evils. Proper timing, 
pace and sense of value are all essential to success. In- 
tensity of effort and ability to maintain it, to keep the 
ball rolling, are important. Unfortunately, this drive is 
relentless—much more so than should be necessary, but 
under existing conditions it is unavoidable. 

The textile industry has maintained a relatively high 
volume of consumption and yet, as mentioned, it has been 
unable to market the full production of its most effective 
machinery. Some day we shall realize that textile con- 
sumption can be increased measurably, but in order to 
accomplish this, every unproductive item of cost from 


(Continued on Page 37) 


Individual progress is largely tied up— 
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MASTER 


Fall Meeting of 


Northern Master Mechanics 


HE fall meeting of the Northern Master Mechanics’ 
Division of the Southern Textile Association was 


held on Saturday, November 26th, at the Erwin- 


Auditorium, West Durham, N. C. L. M. Kinkaid, mas- 
ter mechanic at the Thrift Plant of the Kendall Com- 
pany, Paw Creek, N. C., presided at the meeting. 

The feature of the meeting was the showing ‘of a 
talking moving picture on lubrication, in which was dem- 
onstrated the various types of bearings and the proper 
application and type of oils; the proper lubrication of 
gears, cylinders, etc. It was a highly interesting and in- 
structive picture, shown through the courtesy of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, by their North Carolina 
representative, Bruce Cotten, of Charlotte, N. C. 

Following the showing of the moving picture, chairman 
Kinkaid thanked Mr. Cotten and inquired of the gather- 
ing as to whether or not they had any questions to ask 
regarding the picture. 

A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


Bruce Cotten: 1 shall be very glad to answer any 
questions (or try to do so) about problems that confront 
you in your plants: We know that today machinery is 
made with greater precision and has higher production. 
Due to high speeds, we have to use an oil of higher 
stability to get the best results. 


Mr. A.: I should like to ask if the spinning spindle of 
today is run at very many more revolutions per minute 
than it used to be and, without putting a high-sounding 
name like viscosity on it, would you say the oil is heavier? 

Mr. Cotten: It is a heavier oil, to take part of that 
shock load, than the spindle oil that was formerly used. 


Mr. A.: In other words, if that spindle has a weight 
to hokd it has to have more cushion to stay under it and 
support it? | 

Mr. Cotten: That is true. 

Mr. A.: Suppose it were the same weight of spindle 
and the same weight of package, but simply picked up in 
speed, what change would you make in the oil? 

Mr. Cotten: It is mostly for the weight in the bearing 
that we recommend the change to the heavier oil, more 
than it is for the speed. 

Mr. A.: The heat is also increased? 


Mr. Cotten: Ok, yes, it is increased to a certain point. 


Division 


Mr. A.: It has been interesting to me to notice that 
where you: have a Reeves drive, or any kind of bearing 
where the drive has been down from the ceiling location, 
if you put it on the floor and it is up from the floor lo- 
cation the oil would come in at the wrong place. 

Mr. Cotten: That is true. I was in a plant in another 
State where the load was on the top of the bearing and 
the application was also made at the top. You can 
imagine what results the man was getting. It is very 
important to check the point of application of the oil to 
the bearings. 

Oiling of Looms 


Chairman: Lubrication is a very important matter. 
We know that loom cost is from six to fifteen dollars a 
year per loom, so I think it is a very important problem. 
I should like to ask Mr. Parks, Sr., what he thinks oil 
plays in his loom cost. | | 


P. B. Parks, Sr., Manager, The Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., Nos. 1, 4 and 6, Durham: I think it plays a big 
part in it. We are now running our A Model looms around 
200. -We have picked up speed not only on the looms 
but on other machines likewise in different parts. of the 
mill, and they have to have that oil film. Generally speak- 
ing, mill men in the past have known very little about 
oil films. But you have that film there. For instance, I 
have in mind now the rocker shaft bearing on the loom. 
All of you know what trouble we have had with that. It 
has just a little rocking motion. The oiler comes around 
probably twice a week and puts a few drops of oil on 
there. In the last few years they have changed those 
bearings and also have improved the shaft, and we have 
to change the type of lubrication. All these parts on a 
loom are running at high speed and experience a good 
many shocks, and we have faced in the last few years 
high maintenance cost and have not known exactly how 
to solve that problem. I think this picture brings to our 
minds exactly what lubrication means. It recalls to us 
just what happens on a loom which is experiencing shocks 
all the time, first from one side and then from the. other, 
all happening at very high rates of speed all during the 
day. Lubrication does play a very important part, and 
we have had to depend almost entirely upon oil salesmen 
for the recommended oils for spindles or turbines or gas 
engines or anything else for which we need oil. 
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We are rapidly going to greases, not only for other 
bearings, but for ball bearings. The Erwin Cotton Mills 
have very largely gone on high-speed looms in the last 
few years, and it was recommended that we use grease. 
But the clearance was a little too close, and the grease 
could not get in. We found that we had to go on oil for 
a while and then go to grease. Now they are running 
better. 


The problem of lubrication is something the master 
mechanic comes up against every day. | 


We had it come up in my own plant in roving frames 
the other day. We alemited some of them and oiled some. 
Now we are alemiting the whole works, and I believe we 
shall get on better. But we find when we alemite a gear 
that is revolving rather rapidly on a certain stud we have 
enough clearance for that grease to get in. The proper 
selection of oils and greases is most important, and we 
have to rely to a certain extent upon what the oil sales- 


man tells us. I was just wondering whether or not we 


had taken the proper precautions to get the right con- 
sistency or right viscosity of oil in high-speed roller bear- 
ing spindles. I should like this gentleman to tell us some- 
thing about that. We have the large package, high-speed 
roller bearing spindle. It has the roller bearing, in the 
top of it, and the load is taken down to the bottom. We 
have had quite a bit of trouble, and I was wondering 
whether we should change. | 


Mr. Cotten: Do you know about what viscosity you 
carry? 7 


Mr. Parks: No, I do not. It is something to which 
I have not given much thought, but this brings it to my 
mind, 


Mr. Cotten: Probably it would take an oil of about 
70 seconds viscosity. 


Trouble With Line Shaft Bearings 


Mr. C.: We have a bad condition in our mill with 
line-shaft bearings. The shaft is installed under the floor 
and driven from belts up top, and to get the proper speed 
on the machines the belts have to be so tight that it lifts 
the shaft from the bottom of the bearing and pulls it up 
toward the top. 


Mr. Cotten: Why is that? Is it due to slippage? 


Mr.C.: Yes, we have to do that to maintain the speed 
on the machines. It is a short drive, and they can not 
rely on the belt tension, because the machines is directly 
over the pull. What I want to get at is that we use a 
pick-up ring, and from time to time those bearings burn 
out, 


Mr. Cotten: You have, no doubt, high temperatures 
existing there because of the pull from the belt, and the 
speed, too. In that case you will have to go to a heavier 
bodied oil, because you have an unusual condition there. 


Mr. C.: We can not put in too heavy oil there, be- 
cause it would stop the rings. 

Mr. Cotten: 1 do not mean to suggest too heavy an 
oil, but you have to have an oil with a good film base to 
take care of that one condition. Ordinary oils will not 
meet that requirement. 


Mr. C.: Would grooving that top bearing help any? 
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of the oil is just before the pressure to the oil wedge. 


Mr. Cotten: It should. You see, always the entrance 

Speaking of grooving, I have seen people put in groov- 
ing—all kinds of cross grooving, thinking that it would 
help them, but it would be detrimental to the bearing. 
Where you have pressure what you want to do is to build 
the oil pressure up just before the oil wedge. 


Mr. D.: This particular job of which he was speaking © 


drives two lines of looms. With high speed the bearing 
is pulled up to the top of the box. Naturally it is not 
going to lubricate as well. It never will, no matter what 
is done to it, because it does not furnish the amount of 
oil it should. It goes out to the end. As he says, it is 
very necessary to run those belts tight. Some of them 
are tighter than they should be. I venture to say if we 
cut all bearings out of the bottom, the shaft will still 
swing up to the top. 


Greases 


’ Mr. E.: I should like to ask one more question on 
grease and oil. Mr. Parks spoke about our high-speed 
looms. They are alemited. I notice that our grease cost 
per loom is higher that the cost was on oil. Of course, 
we have just begun it this past year. Do you think we 
should expect, a higher cost per loom with grease? 


Mr. Cotten: Ido not think you should. You know 
with grease, as with oil, it is in the application. 


Mr. E.: We put plenty in there. 


Mr. Cotten: We do not like to see too much grease 
applied. If you apply too much grease, it is packed in 
and you get friction in the grease just as in oil. That 
will cause heating. What system of application do you 
use to apply the grease? 


Mr. E.: We have a high-pressure gun that puts it in. 
It goes through a tube. 


Mr. Cotten: Care should be used in applying grease 
with a high pressure gun to prevent getting too much 
grease into the bearing. 

What is your period of greasing? Are you following 
up a bill of specifications for the time of greasing? 


Mr. E.: Yes. The loom people gave us an oiling 
schedule on it. 

I thought maybe starting up the new looms is what 
made it rather high. I was a little surprised at the figures, 
because I hoped it would be the other-way. 


_Mr. Cotten: It occurs to me that there is a lot of 
waste there. I should think that the grease cost would 
be lower. 


Mr. F.: It is possible he has less mechanical wear 
there, which will make up for the greater amount of 
grease he is using. If he had used oil he might have had 
more wear, and possibly the saving in wear would more 
than make up for the increased cost in greasing. Of 


course, I do not know whether or not that has been 
checked up. : 


Chairman: ‘There is one question I should like to ask. 
How many of you gentlemen put you belts on with a 
known tension per square inch? 


Mr.H.: I doubt if any of them do. 1 think. it should 
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be done, though. They just put them on tight enough to 
pull the machine, regardless. 


Summer Oil and Winter Oil 


Chairman: Let’s take up that first question. It reads: 
“Should there be any difference in summer oil and win- 
ter oil in a textile plant?” Do any of you gentlemen 
change the oil from summer to winter? 


A Member: I use the same. 


Mr.I.: lam changing oil this week-end, putting in a 
lighter grade of oil on account of the lower temperature. 
I think I shall ge better results out of it. I have talked to 
three different oil companies on the same subject, and all 
advised me to put in a lighter grade of oil when I have 
lower temperature. That came up because last winter I 


had a motor bearing get stuck on a well pump. I took the 


motor out. The shaft got stuck; I think because of the 
cold weather the oil would not flow, and it gripped the 
shaft and‘ the shaft got stuck. I think with low temper- 
atures you should change the oil. I have a lot of motors 
I am going to change the oil on. 

Referring to the gentleman who spoke a while ago, i 
got a great deal of help when I had a problem like that 
by cutting out a little slot in the top of the bearing and 
putting in a felt wick. 


Mr. C.: We did not have a great deal of trouble until 
until we went to high speed. Since then we have. 


Power Saving By Master Mechanic 


Chairman: Would any other member like to talk re- 
garding oils? If not, we will take up the second question: 
“What part can the master mechanic play in effecting 
power savings over the entire plant?” 


A Member: I think he should do a whole lot in the 
way of going over the plant and looking over the various 
tvpes of bearings and recommending to the superintend- 


ent and the overseers various types of oil to meet their 


conditions. In most rooms thé overseers figure on carry- 
ing one or two oils; they do not want to bother with a 
great many types. But where there are bearings of a 
great many different kinds I think the master mechanic 
should recommend to the overseer the proper body of oil 
to meet the different requirements. I know of a weaving 
room where they have one type of oil; they said they got 
loom oil because looms were all they had in the room. It 
said loom oil on the barrel, and so they were satisfied with 
that. (Laughter.) 


Mr. E.: To effect savings, the master mechanic can 
see that machinery is properly aligned. Some time ago 
our superintendent decided to move some spinning 
frames, and he called in one of those jackleg overhaulers. 
When they got them moved it took about three men to 
turn the cylinder. 

We should see that shafts are properly aligned. It 
makes no difference whether your mill has been built and 
running for twenty-five years. About once a year put 
your instrument on your shafts and see that they are 
properly aligned. Another thing;it is a good idea to walk 
through your plant occasionally. For instance, yesterday 
morning—late in the morning—I walked through the 
mill. The sun was shining and the mill was. well lighted, 
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yet in one room the lights were burning. You may not 
think it is your problem, but turning off those lights does 
save power. I called that overseer’s attention to it and 
told him he could save his salary in a short time by turn- 
ing off the lights when they are not needed. 

Another thing; you can see that your mill is properly 
warmed up. It is remarkable how much power you can 
save by having the mill properly warmed up. 


C. B. Brown, Assistant Engineer, Duke Power Com-_. 


pany, Charlotte, N. C.: You can keep your demand 
down on Monday morning when it is cold by staggering 
your load. If you have some miscellaneous motors, may- 
be in the picker room, if you can lay them off for a half 
hour you will save on your power bill by reducing your 
demand. If you can lay off say ten per cent of your load 
for a half hour, it will keep your demand down. Stagger 
your load, and it will keep your monthly demand down. 


Mr.J.: That is fine, but the general idea on Monday 
morning seems to be to get those things started on a tight 
pulley. We do not have very much co-operation on Mon- 
day morning. We have to get started. | 


Chairman: Most of you gentlemen have direct respon- 
sibility, don’t you? I think the power end of it is our 
responsibility. If the power cost per pound goes up 
higher than it should be, I think it is up to us to reduce 


it. We have direct supervision of all the nonproductive 


machinery. 


G. C. Queen, Master Mechanic, Pomona Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.: As to saving power in a textile plant, 
a great saving of power can be made by using ball or 
roller bearings instead of plain or ring-oiling bearings. 
I happen to have here a test I made on a line shaft which 
I changed from plain bearings to ball bearings. I used 
a recording watt meter, which showed that on the plain 
bearings the H. P. load was 51.2. After changing over 
to the ball bearings it showed a H. P. load of 48, which 
was a Saving of 6.7 per cent of power. A similar test on 
a spinning frame which I changed over showed a saving 
of 7 per cent of power. 

The saving of power in a textile plant is up to the mas- 
ter mechanic, and to save power you must have good oil, 


good oilers, good bearings, good fixers, good machinists, 


good electricians, good co-operation on the part of every- 
body from the general manager down to the oiler, and a 
good master mechanic. Felt oil retainers in the top of 
the bearings will aid in saving power. The electricians 
should gauge the motors and keep all contacts in good 
order. The motor bearings should be kept in good con- 
dition, because if you have a motor bearing worn down 
.003 inch it is going to pull the roller bearing out of line 
and you will not have a good magnetic field and will lose 
power. 

Some people think if they cut out a few coils on a 
motor they are going to save something, but if you cut 
out too many coils you are going to lose from. five to 
fifteen per cent of the power. Don’t think you are going 
to cut more than three coils out of a motor and get proper 
service from that motor without extra cost on it. 

I don’t know how many of you make tests on your 
motors, but if you take a recording watt meter and volt 
meter and make a test on all the motors through the 
plant you will probably find results that are surprising to 
you. 
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I want to give you a few figures we got last month and 
the month before. Last month we used in our plant ten 
per cent more power than we did the previous month, 
but we had seven per cent less demand. Our plant is a 
small one, and it does not mean so much to us, but is did 
mean that we got a discount that we would not have got 
otherwise. That demand meter was reduced during the 
month only .2, but on that .2 reduction in the demand 
meter last month we got: a discount on 20,000 k: w. this 
month that we would not have got otherwise. Look at 
your contracts with the Duke Power Company and you 
can figure what percentage it means to you. I know what 
it means to us. If I can get that demand meter down a 
couple more points my salary would not cost my plant 
anything. That result can be obtained in most plants by 
co-operation from the superintendent or manager all the 
way down to the oiler. You must get it from all. 

Mr. Brown: May I say something more? This gentle- 
man has spoken of reducing his demand. We ran a test 
on a motor running eighty looms up through the floor. 
A week later we went back and made another test. Mean- 
while all the belts had been cut and tightened, and the 
demand had increased ten per cent. That will run up 
your demand. They got more picks per minute on the 
loom, of course, but the demand was greater. 


Asbestos or Glass Wound Wire on Motors 


Chairman: Don't you think that if the fricticn gets 
too high the number of picks per minute will decrease? 

Let’s take up the third question: “What are the ad- 
vantages of asbestos- or glass-wound wire on motors over 
cotton- or paper-wound wire? When should such as- 
bestos- or glass-wound wire be used?” 


Mr. Queen: 1 am using some asbestos-covered wire 
on one motor but have not used any glass. Since the 
committee met and decided to include this question, I 
have investigated the subject of glass-covered wire so far 
as I could find out anything. Very little of it is being 
used. It is good wire and stands high temperature, but 
it is very hard to wind a motor with it. In winding a 
motor with it, unless one is very careful he will break 
down that insulation. | 

I have here some information on the asbestos-covered 
wire that I will give you. 

The advantages of asbestos-covered wire over cotton- 
covered for motors is that the asbestos-covered wire will 
stand a higher. temperature than the cotton-covered wire 
will stand. A motor wound with cotton-covered wire will 
break down with an operating temperature of 100 degrees 
C. or 212 degrees F. The asbestos-covered wire will 
stand an operating temperature of more than 150 degrees 
(. or 300 degrees F. 

The cost of rewinding a motor with asbestos-covered 
wire is about fifteen to twenty per cent more than with 
_cotton-covered wire. 

Asbestos-covered wire has a thicker covering than the 
Cotton-covered wire. Any standard motor can be wound 
with asbestos-covered wire, provided the slots have suf- 
ficient space to take the extra thickness of the insulation 
on the asbestos-covered wire. Some motors will have 
sufficient slot space and some will not have it, so whether 
a motor can be rewound with asbestos-covered wire will 
have to be determined by the space in the slots in the 
motor. 
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Either asbestos-covered or glass-covered wire should be 


used in any motor where the operating temperature of 


the motor will be 70 degress C. or 160 degrees F. 

We have at our plant a motor of 15 H. P., 1800 r. p. 
m., with an average starting load of 50 H. P. and an 
average running load of 8 H. P. This is an especially 
built motor pulling a large extractor. The company which 
built this motor put a two-speed winding in it, which 
burned out in a very short while. I had the motor re- 
wound single speed with cotton-covered wire, and that 
winding burned out in about two months. I then had it 
rewound with asbestos-covered wire. That was two years 
ago, and it is running yet and giving good service under 
an operating temperature of 150 degrees C. or 300 de- 
grees F. 

That motor gets so hot it smokes. We use a lot of 
grease on it, and the grease gets hot and melts and runs 
down all over the windings. Of course that smells bad, 
but the motor works. I take the temperature sometimes 
with a Centigrade thermometer, and it is up to 150 de- 
grees C. No cotton-covered wire will stand that, but the 


asbestos-covered wire does. 


Secretary Royal: 1 have some information here from 
a manufacturer. He says: 

“For the past few years an electric motor manufacturer 
in Cleveland, Ohio, has been experimenting with motors 
wound with glass wire and glass tape as an alternate to 
‘Class B’ insulation having asbestos. In general it is felt 
that glass will not supercede cotton except for high-tem- 
perature locations or against concentrated chemicals. 

“At present the temperature limitation guaranteed is 


the same as for asbestos; that is 70 degrees Centigrade. 


rise for ‘open’ motors and 75 degrees Centigrade for in- 
closed motors in a normal room temperature. There is 
some question as to how high a temperature the varnish 
will stand which impregnates the glass coils. 

‘Although experiments have shown that glass-insulated 
coils at 200 degrees Centigrade will withstand’ deteriora- 
tion, above that there is a hardening of the varnish with 
possible loss of life in the varnish or evaporation of all 
the varnish. The glass itself did not melt even at 500 
degrees. 

“Woven glass will absorb an unusual amount of var- 
nish. Therefore a coil made of it is well impregnated, 
thus resisting moisture or vapors very well. 

‘The cost of an open motor, 15H. P., with glass insula- 
tion is about 30 per cent more than the standard motor 
and is the same price as that with asbestos.” 


A Member: 1 should like to ask the gentleman over 
there if he has had any experience with the asbestos- 


covered wire where there is a lot of moisture. 

Mr. Queen: I failed to tell where this motor is. It is 
in the dyehouse. The condensate in there gets very heavy 
at times, | 

All my motors are taken out once a year and washed 
out thoroughly and revarnished. I don’t have to worry 
about the dampness around them, because I keep up with 
the motors and keep them waterproof, 


Question: The asbestos winding is waterproof? 
Mr. Queen: Yes. 


Chairman Kinkaid: If there is nothing else to come 
up, the meeting now stands adjourned. 
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Sixteenth Year End Textile Review 
(Continued from Page 32) 


producer to consumer will have to be eliminated. Com- 
petition is accomplishing some of this, but in a wasteful 
and inaccurate sort of way. We shall yet come to the 
business of re-examining every step in the textile chain 
of production and distribution in order that we may 
learn how to give the public better values, and in ex- 
panded volume, on a profitable basis. Our economic des- 
tiny is to make possible ever-larger’ supplies of textiles. 
If we are to hold our place and move forward in the arena 
of inter-industry competition, it is imperative that such a 
stock-taking examination be instituted. There is no other 
choice! 
Cost of Retail Distribution 


The cost of retail distribution as conducted by depart- 
ment stores is exceedingly high. The large overhead 
charges, the luxurious equipment and services accumu- 
lated in easier:times become unbearable in a mass pro- 
duction and efficiency age. They act as an impedient to 
such industries as ours. The barrier which the usual re- 
tail markups impose on our products is out of all propor- 
tion to the service performed. This problem must be 
concerning large retailers. The chain store and mail 
order institutions have demonstrated a more economical 
method of bringing textiles in all forms to the consumer. 
The growing volume of their sales testifies to this fact. 
Sooner or later, some department stores will come to 
realize that consistently lower markups on mass produc- 
tion merchandise will expand volume. The markup form- 
ula which applies to run-of-mill textiles should not be the 
same as that which is applied to luxury items, or slow- 
moving or speculative articles. We should like to see 
some experiments undertaken by department stores which 
would break down this self-defeating procedure. More 
goods, more cheaply, to the consumer means more em- 
ployment and more prosperity. : 


Industrial conditions throughout the nation should in 
1939 continue to follow present improving tendencies. 
We do not anticipate spectacular price betterment, but 
we do expect a substantial broadening in volume. Indus- 
try should attain a healthier condition than it has known 
since 1936. The progress will not be uninterrupted—we 
are certain to experience flat spots, but in the aggregate, 
the nation’s business should move forward. 


We have pointed out in this review some avoidable 
textiles mistakes which the 1938 record reveals. We be- 
lieve improvement is attainable, but we have been disap- 
pointed too often to hazard an opinion as to whether or 
not it will be made. Our industry is noted for its im- 


patience, its inability to withstand four to five weeks of 


buying indifference. Can we in 1939 change our habits? 
Can we adjust ourselves to the type of markets which 
tested us so sorely this year, and which, in all likelihood, 
will continue in the new year? The industry faces 1939 
stripped for action. In many ways it is in better shape 
than last year. This fact might well act as the spring- 
board for betterment. Highly competitive markets, in- 
creased consumption, limited price movements appear to 
be the outlook. Within these confines each will be called 
upon to justify his place. It is a challenging prospect, 
but certainly not discouraging. 
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CARTER 
TRAVELERS 
are MADE in the SOUTH 


This enables us to gfve quick delivery of special 
travelers so often needed by the mills during this 
day of frequent changes and styles. Our plant 
technicians and traveling representatives are at 
your service day and night. 


Carter Traveler Co. 
A Division of | 


A. B. CARTER, Inc. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


N , Va., and Tenn. Representatives: 


EWEY CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
ED. S. KEMPTON, Gastonia, N. C. 
Ga., Ala. and Miss. 
W. A. HUNT, LaGrange, Ga. 


Texas and Ark. Representative: 
RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Dallas, Texas 


A. 


Wage 


MERROW 


1938 


For Overseaming 
and Overedging 
with maximum 
efficieney at 
High Speed 
and low 
operating 

cost 

Modernize 

with the New 


Merrow ClassA 
Machines 


Write for details and let us demonstrate these machines on your own 
fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 


E. W. Hollister, P. 0. Bex 721 R. B. Moreland, P. 0. Box 895 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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CARD SCREENS REPAIRED 


EXTRAS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 
We Manufacture 


Rayon Lickerin Screens 


Get Our Prices 


ELLIOTT METAL WORKS 


P.O. Box 21 Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2264 
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Visiting the Mills 
Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


FITZGERALD, GA. 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills 


This is a nice place. King Frost had laid a dark man. 
tle over everything, but it was easy to imagine the beauty 
of the shade trees, a long. row by the mill, when in their 
summer attire. 

This was a much larger mill than we expected to find, 
all going nicely. 


J. H. MAYES 


General Manager and 
Treasurer, Fitzgerald 
Cotton Mills 


General Manager and Treasurer J. H. Mayes is a thor- 
oughbred gentleman, and greatly loved by the employ- 
ees. He had just sent in his subscription, but we had 
the pleasure of writing up the superintendents and over- 
seers one hundred per cent for the TexTrLeE BULLETIN. 

Found a LaGrange, Ga., man here, who came here 23 


years ago from Callaway Mills. He is J. H. Clark, 
superintendent of weaving. He and his wife have two 
nice farms, 400 pecan trees and a lovely home near the 
mill village. Mr. Clark played Santa Claus and gave us 
a generous supply of as fine pecans as I’ve ever seen. 

Mr. Clark is an expert in his line, and has a variety of 
novelty goods on his looms. Tobacco cloth to cover whole 
fields of tobacco and other products is in a weave this 
writer had never before seen. This goods is woven double 
—and when opened up is 196 inches wide. More than 
two million yards have been ordered. | 

J. W. Cox is president; R. A. Thompson, secretary ; 
J. H. Mayes, general manager and treasurer; J. O. 
Moyer, assistant to Mr. Mayes; R. E. McKenna, cost 
accountant; J. B. Boyler, superintendent of carding and 
spinning; J. H. Clark, superintendent weaving and cloth 
room; J. A. Scrimsher, overseer carding; Ernest Clark, 
tying-in; F. J. Haddock, drawing-in; I. M. Hyde, master 
mechanic. 

We were urged to spend the week with these friendly 
people and know we would have enjoyed every minute 
of it. | 

Fitzgerald Cotton Mills has a Burial Fund Association 
that pays $100 toward’ funeral expenses, and also does 
other charitable work in time of sickness. 


EASTMAN, GA. 
Ea prt Cotton Mills 


There is probably no place in the State that has made 
such rapid educational progress as has Eastman Cotton 
Mills, where “Cottondale School’ has grown famous 
through athletic activities. 


Twelve years ago, this mill employed one teacher for 
the 30 pupils. Now there are 14 teachers and 350 pupils. 
Some growth in population! 

G. M. Vann, superintendent and factory manager, has 
also been made vice-president of the mills. He is the 
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only school trustee but is such a live wire no other is 
needed. 

The Girls’ Basketball Team (The Tigers) was organ- 
ized four years ago and has won seven trophies. Their 
uniforms are simply gorgeous—orange and brown satin, 
with a tiger head ornamentation. ‘These girls were county 
champions last year and the boys’ basketball team won 
State championship in Junior Class. ee 

Cottondale School is called “The largest school in the 
world to its size:’ It does more, according to size, than 
any other school. 

A large and well equipped and furnished canteen -is 
run by the school and is located in the mill. All profits 
go to the school for things needed to make .a perfect 
whole. 


Mr. Vann is deeply interested in the mill and the’ 
school, and with 14 up-to-date teachers on the job the | 


young people of this community have every. opportunity 
and advantage. 

Some of the high school’s pupils work in the mill after 
school hours, thus paying their own way and having their 
own spending money. Mr. Vann sees to it that these boys 
and girls get a chance to make good on their own. 

This is a splendid mill, with 15,500 spindles and 420 
looms, the product being sheeting, drills and nap goods. 
goods. 


Overseers 


There are fine, efficient overseers here, each an expert 

in his line. Luke Long is carder; L. J]. White, spinner; 
W. E. Baggett, weaver; |. T. Vann, overseer cloth room, 
and M. D. Dyer, master mechanic. 
-C. L. Green, genial and well liked salesman for: Bahan 
Textile Machinery Company, was at Eastman, and went 
on down through South Georgia proclaiming the fact that 
‘Aunt Becky is om her way,’ and from then on every 
superintendent was expecting us! 


HAWKINSVILLE, GA. 
Cotton Mills 


— 


This mill has curtailed very little and is now running 


_two shifts, the product being yarns and toweling. The 


wage and hour bill had no effect here, for pay was much 
above minimum. 

Miss Jennie Mashburn, office manager, is a charming 
young lady, and quite a modest one. She has been here 
a number of years and we feel sure she is capable of 
holding any official position. She presented ‘Aunt 
Becky” a pretty towel and some crochet thread as a sou- 
venir of the visit. 7 

The overseers here superintend their own departments 
and no other superintendent is employed. 

R. M. Lee is overseer carding and spinning; W. L. 
Thompson, overseer weaving and cloth room: H. 
Beasley, master mechanic. 


TENNILLE, GA. 


Washington Cotton Mills 


It was near noon when we arrived here and a big pot of 
hogshead and other ingredients for the making of good 
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old-fashioned ‘‘souse meat” or ‘‘hogshead cheese.’ was 
being cooked near the mill gate; we were already hungry 
and the fragrant aroma from that pot was enough to 
make us ravenous. 

We found Superintendent W. R. McElveen in his of- 
fice and received a hearty welcome. South Georgia peo- 
ple are noted for their friendliness, and it was a real 
pleasure to meet the superintendent and fine overseers 
here. 

James |]: Jones is overseer carding; Geo. Mason, over- 
seer spinning; V.:L. Smith, overseer weaving; 5S. S. 
Marchman, overseer cloth room; and H. L. Rogers, mas- 
ter mechanic. They are all interested in keeping well 
informed, so of course they take the TexTiLE BULLETIN. 

There are 6,848 spindles and 120 looms; the product is 
Army duck. | 

TIFTON, GA. 
Tifton Cotton Mills 

Superintendent J. W. Hames contended that I looked 
younger than I did 20 years ago.. Some flatterer! Prob- 
ably so much of that kind of “taffy” keeps me feeling 
younger than my years. Mr. Hames is another who 
dares Father Time to use his wrinkle brush. H. P. Mc- 
Klroy is assistant superintendent. 

I've never had a warmer welcome anywhere than I re- 
ceived all through South Georgia, and Tifton was no ex- 
ception, 

This pretty mill is running full time, two shifts; it’s 
just a yarn mill, but a big asset to the nice little town of 
Tifton, 

The overseers are a fine, friendly bunch, and it was a 
pleasure to meet them. 

Robert Sullivan is carder on first shift and Julian Sul- 
livan on second shift. 3 

T. J. Parnell is spinner and twister on first shift, and 
Roy Paulp on second shirt. Roy Marooney is master 
mechanic, and Moses More, supply clerk. 

VALDOSTA, GA. 


Macon, is the superintendent; he and Mrs. Parker have 
introduced quite a bit of Bibb philosophy and activities 
to the people here. They have a lovely home, and both 
look as young as ever. 

Whoever heard of a P. T. A. with a membership larger 
than the number of pupils in school?- Here is one P. T. 
A. with 135 members, while the school numbers 121! 

The Men’s Progressive Club, just organized, has 54 
members. 

A Boy Scout Club was recently organized with 18 
charter members and bids fair to become the livest and 
most interesting of the village activities. There is noth- 
ing more helpful to a boy than to be a member of the 
Boy Scouts. 

Of all the thousands and thousands of boys who have 
belonged to this organization, | doubt if one has ever 
become a criminal. This organization moulds character 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ul Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., ae: j , 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—C ariotts KF, 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. ¢7. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 FE. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 9$02-905 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S..C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutua) 
Bide... Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- 
cas and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Mngineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box $41, Atlanta, Ga., Representative; Ameri- 
can Casablancas Corp., P. O. Box 917, New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 


AMERICAN CoO., Providence, R. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. lL. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division) 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN CO., Inc., R. L Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, ( re N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb. Hotel Kitussell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 


Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 219 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company's listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atianta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. roge Ernest 


F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Megr., H: L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R..C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, W oodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg.., Greenville. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, a 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C, 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices ‘and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Aegt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlofte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 


W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte;: Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.)}, Hurt Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C, Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
toller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
toller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges. 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass.’ Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. 0. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP.,, Norfolk, Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Mass. Sou. Rep., N 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offic es and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
st., W.., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 
Clare H,.. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. I., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sates Mer.; E. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. K. Ivey, 
5. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ile, S. C.; W. F.. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard, 
Columbus, a: J. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W 
F, Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. 1., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, List. Sales Megr., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. ; 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &4@ CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 
414 S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. Reps., 
J. L. Moore, Tec hnical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. 
Church St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta. 
Ga., Technical Man: R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, At- 
lanta, Ga., Salesman: W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 1214 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


_ FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON @& STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C.. 
C. lL. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. Ww. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C a & Borde n, Grace 


American Bldg., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright . 


Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Blidg., Charles- 
ton, 3. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn, 


& 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
Offices and Warenouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mg 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex:., L. T. 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 


435 Hudson St., New York 
1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


N. Y. Sou. 
Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Chariotte;, N. P. 
Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.;: Houston, 


Tenn., A. B. Mer.; Louwtsville, Ky., KE. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. ee Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Ww ilard, Mer.; Richmond, 
fae a Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I.. A. Uhr, Mer 
Sou, Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; ’ Dallas, 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOP LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 

Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 


GILL LEATHER CO., 
N. C., W. G. Hamner; Greenville, Ss. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Gossett; Dallas, Tex., Russell A, Singleton Co., Inc; Griffin, Ga., 
Belton C. Plowden. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W.'C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte. N. 
C.; J. L. Sturges, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
LC. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., er egg Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie. Louisville. Ky.; R. G. Abbott. Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley ott M. W. Sledge, 214 Spring St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St., Birmingham. 
Ala.; ae Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Eo.. 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co. 
Knoxvlile, Tenn.: Laurel:Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; -Or- 


lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co. Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 


Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co.. Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; 1. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.:; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Superior Lron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tide water 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8S. C., Asheville, N., 
Reynolds Barker, 1634 Laurel Ave., Knoxville, Tenn.; S. Donald 
Fortson, Augusta, Ga. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 


Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8. C. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg. 
S. C.;: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. i. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, kK y.; Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 634, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 


Greenville. Ss. C. 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C: Martin, Agt.; 
C., Elmer J. McVey. Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


Pawtucket, R. |. Sou. 
National Bank Bldg 
Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. 


Distrib- 


utors—-Burkart-Schier. Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ww arehouses—-American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CoO., Providence, R. Ll. Sou. Distrib- 


utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 


ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill typ Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson 
S. fontgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Carolina 


ooiy Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co.,- Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, 8. and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 
HOUGHTON CO., E. F.., 


240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 


Pa., W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St. 
(“hi irlotte, N. Sou, :Re L.. Elgert, 1306 Court. Squ: ire 
Bldg., Baltimore, 3. Hi: insen, 3807 Seminary Ave 


mond, Va.;: S. Pp. schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point. N. C.; 
O. Wrvlie, 1301 W. Morehead St., ‘harlotte, Pat- 
rick; Box: 1003, Greenville, 8S. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peach- 
tree, Apt. No, 5, Atlanta, Ga.; H. J. Reid, 308 Hillcrest Ave.., 
lyecatur, Ga.; V. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave... Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Ll. N. Manley, 333 St. Charles: St.. New Orleans, 
La.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.: G. J. 
Leese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St 


Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, ?. O. Box 2084, 
©. 


Charlotte, 


. Boston, 
Phone 3-3692, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 


Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor. Mer. 
S. W. Rep. Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.. Mail Route 5. Dallas, 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga. 
HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave... N.E.. Atlanta. 


Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., 


Winston-Salem, N. 
‘Atlanta, Ga. 


Sales. 


Southeastern Div. 


‘Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C 


Rich- 


4] 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H.{ Danielson, Conn. Sou. 
irving Bullard, Pres., ‘Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. 
5. ee. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Couo., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. Sullivan Hdw. 
Anderson, S. C.; Montgomery Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
(.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Girmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala.’ 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


Rep., W. 
Service Dept., 


Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Azt. Svu. 
Warehouses, Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. Her ,.P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
%24 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, 


Philadel- 
(Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., Hartford, 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; Kk. B. 
land, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
M. ©. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; 


Conn. 
More- 


Jobbers: 
Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; 
Ferebee-Johnson Co., 


Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co.. LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Colunibus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse 


Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO.., 
York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer., 
lotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mac ke nzie, 
First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
St., 4 ‘harlotte, N. W. 
N. C.; Frank. L. 


40 Rector St., New 
201 W.. First St.; Char- 
Asst. to Kes. Mer., 201 
Salesmen: LD. S. Moss, 201 W. First 
‘Barker, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, 
Feagle, Jr., 201 W. First St., ‘harlotte 


Harry He Shinn, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Sin. 
ford, Jefferson Standard Bide., Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Parker, 


Jefferson Standard 
1006 James Bidg., 
Bide., 
Bldg., 
hberton, 3 


Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. A. Spratt, 1006 James 
(Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. lL. White, American Savings Bank 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Columbus, Ga.; E. L. Pem- 
24. Dick St., Fayetteville, N .C. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. IL. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. BE. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 

NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 

N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.,. Phone 
lotte, N. .C., Spartanburg. S. C., Atlanta, Ga., 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mnegr. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New 
Piant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia. N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza; C ‘harlotte, 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL-CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Par. 
Edwin W. Kilumph, 2048 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Blidge. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Southeastern 


. New York 
3-7191, Char- 
Gjreenville, S. C. 
Bedford, Mass. Sou. 


Stamford, Conn 


and Char- 


Industrial Sales Dept., 


Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 
RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Rep., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 512 N. Spring St. Winston-Salem, 
N..C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville. >. . A. 3S. Jay, 1600 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta’ Store, C. kh. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsy th st., 8S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Seu. Office, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.., 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Green ville, 


Boston, Mass. 


Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, 5. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 5S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Hdgewood, R. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St., 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, 
houses: Richmond, 1315 BE. Main St. 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; 


N. W.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
Spartanburg, ibs E. Main St.; 
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Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
65Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., KE. H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte. N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 EF. 
Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.: W. 0. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 bsiaetets St.. Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W. Iver St., Greensboro, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 
Broad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Columbus Station, 
Nashville, Tenn. ; ©. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 320 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 
Va.; M. P. Forte, 1038 Broadway, Columbus, Ga, 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 E, 2ist St., Baltimore, Md.; 2809 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W.- Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla.; 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; 940 Poydras St., -New Orleans, La.; 1645 
W. Broad St.. Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blivd., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: U nion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead BSt., Charlotte, N. C. 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 5. € South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
L7th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Joush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE @ FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A, E., agg ll. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., Li. A: Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanbur S. C.: Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 
SB. <3 1. F. Taylor, Jr.; Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitehell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, ge Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, Ss. C.—J. J.: Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., tInc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Me 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443; Spartanburg ys. < 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati. Ohio. Sou. Reps.. 
tuff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; Prince Street 
Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., Georgetown, 's. C.; George 
E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, P. O. ‘Box 176, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at 
Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C.; Walter Lawrenson, 408 
Church St., G reensboro, WN. G3 Gregg Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; John E. Johnson, Box 743, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., 
Memphis, Tenn.; 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, BE. Tenth St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., S. E., 
Atlanta, Ga.: A. H: McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St., S. W.. At- 
lanta, Ga.; Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga.; R. L. 
1601 Katherwood Drive, S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Brucer T. Scoggins, 
South End of Thomas St., Athens, Ga.; T. M. Gorrie, P. 0. Box 
441, Montgomery, Ala.; F. L. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; J. E. Paterson Lumber Co., Dauphin and Tacon Sts., 
Mobile, Ala. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and: Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. Il.. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W, Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: W, } 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk; Va.: P. I 
taker, Spartanburg, Ss. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence. R. IL. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg,.S. Cc. E. J. 
Faddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. : 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello. Ga. Sou. 
Rteps., FE. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: M. Qusley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.: Chas 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer. 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. 1. 
Sou. Reps., Willam W. Vaughan, P..O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C., 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 221 
W. Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER “age Providence, R. I., with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at Franklin Ave., O.. Box 
Gastonia, N. C, Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes. Jr.. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N 


, Harry L, Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


National Guard Products, Inc., 400 S. Front 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, January 1, 1939 


WAK, tInc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres, 

WHITIN MACHINE veh Ms hitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C H. Porcher and LL. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Dir fib Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; 1. Db Wingo and KM. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 
WINDLE @ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. lL. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St,., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 601 E. 5th St, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“Aunt Becky” 
(Continued from Page 39) 


and helps tremendously in building a fine citizenship, and 
we are proud that Strickland Cotton Mills has this or- 
ganization. 

The Home Demonstration Club, of around 30 mem- 
bers, won third prize in handiwork in a big contest. 


Strickland Cotton Mills are named for the splendid 
owners and officials, A. J. Strickland, president, and A. J. 
Strickland, Jr., treasurer and general manager. A. F. 
Winn, vice-president. The operatives speak in high terms 
of praise for their employers and the best of feeling ee 

vails. 
Overseers 


R. L. Smith is carder and spinner, first shift, and J. 
Aomoson, on second shift; A. L. Stephenson ts overseer 
weaving, first shift, and A. A. Corbett, on second shift: 

J. Brown is a progessive loom fixer. 


1). R. Dickson and Ira Adams are overseers the cloth 
room; J]. M. Singletary, master mechanic, assisted by 


Charles Stephenson. 


Strickland Cotton Mills manufacture narrow sheeting. 


ALBANY, GA. 
Flint River Cotton Mills 


This is the prettiest mill ini sees we found in South 
Georgia, and so many delightful people, all giving us a 
hearty welcome. 


All the village homes are nice and have modern con- 
veniences, but 25 new brick homes are unusually attrac- 
tice. 

All have built-in kitchen cabinets, baths and every- 
thing heart can wish for. 

There’s a nice Day Nursery, where little folks get the 
best of care and training. 

Superintendent W. H. McDaniels has been here almost 
the entire life of the mill and is one of the best loved 
superintendents to be found. 

We've never seen work run better than here. 5b. L. 
Jacobs is carder; Cooper Williams, spinner; C. D. Bae- 
field, weaver: Johnnie Vickers, cloth room; B. R. Nance, 
master mechanic. 


We had been trying to find Mr. and Mrs. Nance ever 
since they left Graniteville, S. C., 
about given them up. 
up.on.them. 


four years ago, and had 
lt was a delightful surprise to run 
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Philadelphia “Foremost Hotel 
| HOTEL 


nN 
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VOGET, Number Five Closets, noted for 


their economy and durability, can be 
made semi-frost proof by using the 
VOCE, Number One frost proof valve. 
This is a great advantage in mills and 
factories where fires. are banked over 
week-ends or for a few days at a time. 
A sudden cold snap will not damage 
the closets in your plant. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware 
VOGEL, Products 


1. Foremost in size—1200 rooms, all with. 
bath, circulating ice water. 

2. Foremost in value—more for your 

money in honest-to-goodness comfort. 

3. Foremost in location—at Chestnut and 
Ninth—in the heart of Philadelphia. 
4. Foremost in food—3 excellent restau- 
rants. Air-conditioned in the summer. 


The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 
* 


* 


Lining up for ACTION! 


ls your spinning and twisting machinery lined up for 
top-speed production? New DIAMOND FINISH high- 
polish rings can help a lot to increase speeds where worn 
rings have pulled them down. And if your work calls for 
lubricated rings, our Eadie auto-lubricated types are in 
a class by themselves. , 


WHITINSVILLE ‘™4ss2 | 


SPINNING co. 
Nlakers of Spinning and Tv ister C Rinys since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


without extravagance 
at one of the 


Nation's Leading Hotels 
Universally accepted for its comfort, service 
and prestige, it is in the very heart of the 


shopping, business and theatrical section 
and in easy access of all railway stations. 


mt Bath $4.40 uf Double Room t Bath § 6 


_RITZ CARLTON 


Eugene G. Miller PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
Manager = 
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ORTH LOOKING INTO... 


Du Pants NEW Procasse 
for PEROXIDE BLEACHING 


You can step up bleaching effi- 
clency — save money through these 


DFF + SOLOZONE * 
(Dustless, Free Flow- 
ing Sodium Peroxide) 


ALBONE * 
(Hydrogen Peroxide 
100 Vol. Electrolytic) 


SODIUM PERBORATE 


+Trade Mark 
"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


new processes. It wont cost you a 
cent to hearaboutthemand how 
they are being profitably adapted 
by leading mills. 
below. One of our technical men 


Use the coupon 


will write or phone you for an ap- 


pointment. 


No obligation of course. 


Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


8¢ 930 
JIiAYSS VV 


i 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
The R. & H. Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen: 


I'd like to know sbein these new du Pont Bleaching 
Processes, Please have your representative phone or 
write me for an appointment. 


Name 


Company 


Address City State 


V3dVHO 


Lita ROG 
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